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WHITIN AND KITSON 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


E HAVE furnished plans, specifications and engineering work for over one 
hundred and fifty cotton mills in the South. Have furnished machinery 


and complete eqaipments for nearly all of these mills, and for as many 
more designed by other engineers Our large experience enables us to insure 
the vrey best results. A large majority of Southern mills use some of our machinery, 
Many use it exclusively. 

KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 

WHITIN Roving Machinery, with Patented Improvements. 

WHITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Combers, Sliver andi Ribbon Lap 
Machines, Spinning, ‘Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. 

CRAMER Aijr Conditioning System tor Humidifying, Ventilating and Air 
Cleaning. 

CRAMER Automatic Regulators tor any make of Hum difying and Heating 
Systems. 

MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping 
Machinery; Card Grinders; Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery: Nappers; Dye 
House Machinery; Power Plants; Steam, Water and Electri. Fire Protection, 
Electric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and Supplies. 


STUART W. CRAMER 


ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


Complete 


Equipment for 
New Cotton 
Mills 


OUR RINGS 


Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS: 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS". 


DRAPER. COMPANY” 
HOPEDALE.MASS. 


THE BEST 
NORTHROP LOOM 
BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 


ARE MADE BY 


NORTHROP 
LOOM MANUFACTURERS 


Look for our name on your Bobbins 
and Shuttles 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 
J.D.CLOUDMAN .- 40S. Forsyth St., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Southern 


Advertising 


Very few machinery manufacturers can afford 
to advertise in all textile journals, and the prob- 
lem of which to use is always before them. 

In the North there are seven textile journals 
not including those devoted to special branches 
of the industry or the commercial papers that 
carry cowisiderable textile news. 

[In the South there are only three textile 
journals and one textile paper and there are no 
commercial papers that devote any great space 
to textile news. 

Only one of the Southern textile journals 
claims any Northern cireulation and only one of 
the Northern textile journals hasas many as 1000 
subscribers in the South and only one other has 


as many as 500 south of Washington. 

To.do effective advertising in this section a 
Southern’ journal must be used and the machin- 
ery manufacturer who does not study the condi- 
tions is wasting his advertising funds. 

The best medium for reaching the Southern 
milis and the one that will show best returns 


is the 


Southern 


‘Textile Bulletin 


CHARLOTTE, N, C. 


DIANIL COLORS THIOGENE COLORS 
HELINDONE COLORS INDIGO M L B 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Farbwerke vorm Meister, Lucius & Bruening 


Victoria Sizes and Finishing Compounds 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Consolidated Color and Chemical Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 
122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN } 


Charlotte, 210 Tryon Street 
BRANCHES: 


Atlanta, Empire Building 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


Metallic Drawing Rolls 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery, 


25 Per Cent. More Production 
(juaranteed. 


SAVES 


Roll Covering, Varnishing, Floor Space, 
Power, Waste and Wear. 


1-3 Less Weight Required 


Write for Points Claimed, Also Prices and Particulars te 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


A CLEAN MILL is an indica- 


tion of a good superintendent. 


FELTON’S BRUSHES will keep 


your mill clean. 


| Write for Catalogue 


A.FEL TON & SON CO. 
MANCHESTER, N.H. 


S. Felton & Son 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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NUMBER 


HE cotton-goods trade of 

Bolivia amounts to about 

$1,000,000 a year, of which 

Germany has about half 
and the United Kingdom a fourth, 
the remaining fourth being distrib- 
uted among the United States, Peru, 
Italy and France. 

Boliva is a backward country, but 
its foreign trade is slowly increas- 
ing, and with the completion of 
railways now in course of construc- 
tion, especially the Arica-La Paz 
the Madeira-Mamore lines, to be 
followed by rail connection with the 
Argentine and Peruvian railways, its 
foreign commerce should imerease 
much more tapidiy. The imports 


second, and Germany fel Lnird. 
A good portion of Germany's trade 
is in general small wares, and on 
these and other goods German im- 
porters give long time. Its marked 
decline in 1909 seems to have been 
due mainivy to a foreed restriction of 
eredit because of the large amount 


ommercial Agent 
am Clark 


ominance is due to a few big lines, 
ich as railway materials, flour, 
ition goods, crossties, and lumber. 
he trade in kerosene, sewing ma- 
lines, and typewriters, though not 
large, is mainiy held by the United 
states. 

The United States furnishes about 
half the flour imported into Bolivia, 
the figures for 1908 showing imports 
as follows: United States, 12,859.- 
315 pounds: Chile, 11,303,469: Peru, 
851,284: Argentina, 616,277: all other 


in Bolivia 


tables of exports by countries are 
of no value. Scarcely anything is 
shown as going to the United States, 
and as the goods are usually credit- 
ed to the ports from which they are 
shipped the American figures show 
scarcely anything as being received 
from Bolivia. It is probale that 
the United States is the final con- 
sumer of a considerable amount of 
Bolivian tin and rubber, and pos- 
sibly other articles that are ecred- 
ited as coming from other coun. 
iries. If there were an American 
consulate in Bolivia, at either La 
az or Ororo, the Bolivian exports 
brought out mueh more cleartv 


have been increasing much faster 
than the exports, though for 1909 
the imports fell off and the exports 
increased. For the 10 years 1900 to 
1909, inclusive, the imperts increas- 
ed by 1768 per cent and the exports 
by 50 per cent. 

Within a few years after the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal the 
United States should be able to 
dominate the trade of the four west- 
ern republics of Seuth America, 
certainly’ that of Ecupdor, Peru, 
and Bolivia. This has already taken 
piace in the import trade ef Bolivia. 
Germany has been occupying first 


LUMBERTON COTTON MILLS, LUMBERTON, N. C. 


of notes unpaid on the previous 
year’s sales. The American and 
English advance was due mainly to 
Bolivia's increased purchases of 
railway materials. 

The Bolivian figures do not throw 
much light on the character of the 
imports as over*half the articles are 
lumped under the heading of gen- 
eral merchandies. The principal 
imports, however, seem to be iron 
and steel manufactures, especially 
railway materials, food-stuffs and 
drinks, and textiles. The increase 


in the share of the United States it 


this trade is notable, and its pre- 


countries, 143,292: total, 25,800,637. 
The import figures now show much 
more accurately than formerly the 
country of origin, but it is probable 
that part of the flour credited to 
Chile and Peru was originally from 
the United States. 

Character of the Export Trade. 

Owing to Bolivian exports being 
shipped principally from the ports 
of other nations, the export figures 
are still vague as to the countries 
for which goods are destined. Most 
of the exports go to England, Ger- 
many, and France, but as half are 
listed as of unknown destination 


For 1909 the United States led in 

the import trade of Bolivia, and yet 

the United States is about the only 

one of the big nations that has no 

consulate in the country. 

American Exports of Textiles to 
Bolivia. 


On application to the Ministerio 
de Hacienda e Inrustria I found that 
they were unable to furnish me any 
statistics as to the importation of 
textiles, as these were included un- 
der the heading of general mer- 
chandise. The United States statis- 


Coutinued on page 17 


. 
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Official Answer to Warper Tender. 
On aceount of the difference in 
opinion and interest taken in the 
correet answer to the question re- 
cently asked by “Warper Tender” 
we asked Prof. Thos. Nelson, Direc- 
tor of the Textile Department of 
the A. & M. College of North Caro- 
lina, to give the correct solution 
which he states as follows: 


Prof Answer. 
Editor: 


There is no doubt about it bul 
that the question asked by Warper 
Tender has proved to be a live wire. 
This has done a lot of good, because 
as every overseer knows, the num- 
bers of yarns will vary according 
to the circumstances under which 
they are made, but the loss which 
the mill frequently sustains is lost 
sight of and this. question has done 
more to bring this side of yarn man- 
ufacture to the attention of mill 
men than any single question that 
has been asked for some time. 
There are one or two points that 
should be made elear in order that 
those readers of your paper who are 
not overseers, bul who aspire to 
those positions, may better under- 
stand the proposition. The propo- 
sition is this: A mill is making 
warps on the Denn Warper. each 
warp containing 864 ends, 1,000 yds. 
long, 20-2 yarn. The production is 
{2,000 pounds per week. Yarn sells 
at 23 cents per pound. Now if the 
yarn should be made 19 %-2 what 
effect will this have on the mill. 
In the first place it must he re- 
membered that the production in 
peunds will vary with the aumber 
of the yarn, for example. the num 
ber of pounds and warps made from 
the construction of warps quoted 
will be: 
864 1,000 
=={02.857 Ibs. 
840 10 

1?,000-+- 102.857 116.78 warps. 

Now it is clearly evident that the 
Denn Warper will turn off just as 
many yards with the 19 12-2 yarn as 
it did with the 20-2 yarn. therefore 
the production will exceed 12,000 
lbs. by the difference in the amount 
of cotton added to the 20-2 varn t- 
make 1934-2 yarn, in other words, 
the density of the varn has been in- 
creased but the length of the warp 
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Opening, Mixing and Picking 


has not. 

Using 19%-2 yarn the weight of 
the warp will be 105.494 Ibs, there. 
fore the difference in weight between 
the two warps will be 105494- 
i(}2 857—2.637 Ibs. This difference is 
not in actual separate yarn produc- 
ed, but in cotton added to the stan- 
dard number. 

Another point which must be re- 
membered is that the warps are not 
sold by actual weight of warps but 


by the theoretical or calculated 
weight. If the warps were sold by 


actual weight the mill would = not 
lose, but would probably have a 
slight gai as the price would be 
fixed for the finer yarn. 

Now as to the amount the mill 
will lose: 


12,000-- 102.857 116.78 warps. 


116.78*2.6387—308 ibs. Assuming 
ih.ecent cotton to be used, whiel 
with: waste, etc. made would be 


worth 18 cents, the amount would 
he 308 ibe. x {Se .—855.44. 

This estimate takes in the vafi- 
able quantity, waste, but does nol 
include the other variable quanti- 
lies which should be added to the 
loss such as loss in spinning, which 
is small,‘loss in spooling, which is 
small and loss in contraction of the 
varn in twisting. The two yarns be- 
ing made from the same roving, the 
loss In card room would be very 
small. Thos. Nelson. 


- - 


Answer to Beamer. 


Editor: 

In answer to “Beamer,” would say 
that the trouble with his warps 
rolling up in pens in the loom is, 
that he is using “too coarse” a reed 
in his beaming frame, and also that 
he is not keeping an even tension 
on his chains while beaming. If he 
will use a finer reed, or comb, it 
will help him to overcome this de- 
fect. I cannot at this writing 
answer the latter part of his ques- 
tion as he does not give the full de- 
tails, such as number of ends in 
bedy of warp, and what color his 
selvages are to be. If beamer will 
supply me with these details I wil! 
give him the best lay-out, or, he 
can try and work it out for him- 
self from the following illustration: 
Body of warp to contain 2,288 ends. 


Slevage 32 white ends each Side. 


Warp Pattern—11 white, 3 blue, 
and 1 white, 5 times, 3 Blue, 34 
total ends. 

2? I88-34=-67 Patterns and 10 ends 
over. As the selvagwe are to be 
white it is desirable to have the blue 
ends come next the selvage, there- 
fore start with 3 blue and 1 
white. 4 times, 3 blue, 11 white, 3 


blue, 1 white. Repeat 67 times. 3 


hiue. 2 times, 1 white. 2 times, 2Diue. 


J. A, 


ay Day. 

No articles which is received later 
than May 15th will be allowed to 
contest for the prize. 

This is the rule of the contest 
and must be remembered by those 
who intend to contribute. 

Up to the present time eighteen 
articles have been contributed but 
we wish everybody who has practi- 
eal ideas on this subject to write 
them out and send us the article. 

The Book. 

After the contest is completed the 
articles will be printed in book 
form and every one who has con- 
tributed an article will be given 
two copies of the book. 

Remember that no article which 
is received later than May 15th, will 
he considered in the contest. 

Opening, Mixing and Picking 
Number Five 


Selection of Cotton. 


T HIS is a point in cotton manu- 
facturing ‘that is usually taken 
from a point of cost of raw ma- 
terial rather than with an eve to 
quality. Many times this cheap cot- 
ton will cause loss enough in prep- 
aration to more than make up for 
difference ih price of uniform cot 
ton, beside the injury to quahty of 
eoods turned out. When 
judgement is used in selection of 
grades so as to get cotton of as 
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near even length staple and quality 
as possible, and a combination of 
colors which will give proper blend 
in spun yarn, the average price may 
be a little above that of a full mix- 
ing of cheap cotton, bul nearly al- 
ways we find higher priced mix- 
ture pans out a cheaper finishes 
product, for the loss in cleaning and 
in poor running work through the 
different ' departments will more 
than make up the difference. bDe- 
sides the cheaper mixture wil! show 
up in the erie and bring less when 
put on the market. 


loo much care and judgment can 
hot be made in this process of mrtx- 
ne for upon it depends the run- 
ing of work and every practical 
ili man knows that good running 
york means good labor and good 
ibor means increased production, 
nd increased production means 
heaper finished goods. Cotton after 
wing carefully selected by a com- 
petent man should be carried into 
in opening room where the hoops 
ve eut, bagging and ties moved and 
a-very careful examination of each 
bale again made to be sure that no 
improperly packed cotton has been 
played off on the buyer. Then all 
soiled ends and outside edges should 


,be picked off and held back to be 


run separately when sufficient 
quantity has accumulated or to be 
sold to some other concern using 
such material would be better. Then 
one bale. if that much is necessary. 
should be spread over about half 
the mixing room floor, then another 
bale spread uniformly over the first 
and so on until the entire lot has 
heen put into the pile. Each layer 
should be tramped down to prevent 
pile being too large, and be careful 
not to make anv one laver too thick. 
In putting in a mixing a reliabie 
overseer should be present to see 
that soft white waste is property 
mixed in with new cotton, for too 
much of this will cause trouble in 
work. so it should be distributed as 
uniformly as possible and if there 
is too much some should be left 
over until next mixing. If possible 
ahout two days run should he kept 
mixed ahead, but if on account of 
not having sufficient space or in- 
surance ipspectors hagling, this 
eannot be done, try to keep at 
least one day ahead. When this 


eotton stands loosely packed the air . 


circulates through it, drying out ex- 
cessive moisture, loosening up 
lumps, makes eotton lighter and 
more desirable to work through the 
machines. The writer finds by ex- 
perience that compressed cotton 
mixed with big cotton always causes 
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Lickerins Rewound. 


BROTHERS 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
Tops Reclothed. 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 
127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


12 to 18 West 4th St., Charlotte, N. C, 
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more or less trouble in keeping 
weights correct and would suggest 
that when both kinds are used, they 
be run separately. 

Preparatory Machinery. 

The preparatory machinery de- 
pends largely upon work being done 
but T will deal only with whal might 
he termed average work. The use 
of conveyor trunks is undoubtedly 
zoel insofar as removing sand and 
such impurities are concerned but 
the writer is a little vorejudiced 
against them, especially when they 
are very long. First, on account of 
which sometimes occur in 
‘hem. that are exceedingly trouble- 
some to handle and, second, they 
are quite a bother to keep m good 
shape to prevent un. My 
opinion is that such impurities as 
would be removed in passing 
through them would very easily 
be knocked out by beaters. A rea! 
good system is the use of a breaker 
picker, opening seutcher intermedi- 
ate and finishing scutcher. A por- 
cumine beater on breaker picker, 
two bladed beater on seutcher. Cot- 
ton must be taken from one end 
of pile by cutting through from 
top to bettem and fed to hopper on 
breaker picker and passed through 
a trunk loosely to opening scutch. 
taken from here in lan and doubled 
four times on intermediate and again 
doubled four times on finisher. This 
proeess of single beaters I like best 
for when double beaters are used 
usually one machine is dispensed 
with where by one doubling of laps 
is lost, thus loosing chance for more 
even work. 

Cages in the séutehes should be 
kept clean and smooth so there will 
be nothing to hang lumps and pre- 
vent eottén spreading uniformly 
over surfaces. The cages serve two 
purposes, that of allowing small 
impurities to fall through from cot- 
ton and of collecting the cotton un- 
iformly and passing if on im the 
form of a lan. The fan must be kept 
right for otherwise the cotton will 
he placed irregularly on cages caus- 
ing thick and thin places in laps. 
Too high speed of fan will cause 
cotton to be placed unevenly on 
cage and too little speed will cause it 
'o pull off cage in lumps. Damp- 
ors must be watched closely for by 
‘hem the selvage is largely regulat- 
od. he dust flues must be large 
-noweh for if too small they cause 
-olittine laps and knotty places in 
ap. Good sheep skin must be kept 
on pieees at ends of cages to insure 
vood selvage. Weight on calender 
rolie myust be kept right for too 
muoeh weight causes hard laps. 
inaking too much work for next 
machine and too little weight causes 
soft Japs. These rolls must be kept 
smooth and oeceasionally rubbed 
with whitine to prevent cotton 
sticking to them that would cause 
a eolit in next process. 

Realers must be perfectly true in 
their bearings for any unnecessary 
vibration would cause work to pass 
through without preper opening 
and cleaning. Beaters must be set 
»ecording to the judgement of man 
in eharge and run al speed best 
suited to kind of eotton used. A 
z00d long staple. fairlw clean, would 
not require as high speed as shorter 
and dirtier cotton, about 1.400 to 1.- 
200 R. P. M. is good. Beater blades 
must he kept right for rough 
edges, too round or too sharp edges. 
do not give good results. Size of 
feed rollers should be larger on 
first machines than on last. for af 
first the cotton is not so loose and 
makes more work for rolls... Grid 


bars should be kept clean and set 
aS near as possible to beaters not 
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io cause hard white lumps by the 
cotton fibres tangling before they 
into cards where many of these 
fibres are broken or possibly the 
whole lump taken out. This close 
selling may aiso cause what is 
known as stringy cotton which will 
cause splitting laps and give trouble 


m carding. Grids are set wider 
apart on first machine than on 
these following, for each process 


has smaller impurities lo remove as 
cotton goes forward. Evener mo- 
Lion should be watched closely and 
kept well adjusted so it will be 
sensitive to every change in lap 
passing over it, for otherwise quite 
a lot of trouble will be experienced 
in keeping laps of uniform weight. 

Splitting laps may come from 
the following causes: Too much 
waste in mixing, too great fan speed, 
short staple cotton being mixed 
long laps at preceeding machine 
being made too soft or too thin. 
wind blowing into dust flue may- 
aiso cause this trouble. | would 
like to close by saying that a man 
may be ever so particular about 
his cotton and mixing yet if the 
preparatory machinery is not made 
to do tts duty, the cards will be 
injured and lots of impurities sent 
through to cause trouble with the 
broken ends in every department 
and finally wind up by showing up 
in cloth, causing it to sell too cheap. 

A Tie Cutter. 


Number Six. 
HE subject of “Opening and 
Mixing.” is one of the most 


important in all the great field of 
cotton manufacturing. 

To my mind, the best way to do 
this is to have a room, say 30 hy 
60 feet. and have the blowing sys- 
lem at one end of this room. Open 
forty bales—twenty along each side. 
Have a box on wheels which will 
hold one hundred pounds. Let the 
man who does the mixing roll his 
box along and take enough cotton 
irom each of the twenty bales to 
fii it. Feed to the pipe and refill 
the box. and so on until the twenty 
bales are used up. Then open up 
twenty more bales to be airing 
while the other half of the forty 
bales is being used. As any one 
can see, if the box only holds one 
hundred pounds, and we fill it from 
twenty bales we will have about 
five pounds from each bale. Thus 
we gelt_a thorough mixing of the 
staple. | 

The trouble with most of our 
mills is that they open but from 
four to ten bales, and the man who 
is doing the mixing will go to the 
bales and take a layer just as thick 
as he ean carry and feed it into 
the blow pipe. Thus we have in the 
picker room a pile of cotton in lay- 
ers and not mixed as it should be. 
What we need is to have the cotton 
so well mixed that we will have 
the same amount of cotton from 
each of at least twenty bales in 
every yard of lap delivered to the 
finisher. 

My experience with mixing cot- 
ton proves that we should thorough- 
ly mix a number of bales to get a 
good, even lap, and if one has an 
even lap and doesn’t get even yarn 
it is his fault. 

The room 30 hy 60 feet that I 
suggest would do for any mill not 
using over twenty bales per day. 
Mills using more would need a larg- 
er room. If the men who build our 
mills would fix fer us, and the over- 
seers would do as I say, we would 
have well fulfilled the first require- 
ments to make an even, good run- 
ning lap. 

The next half of this work Is prop- 
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er picking. The first think in pick- 
ing ws the feeding of the cotton to 
the boxes. Every box should be fill- 
ed alike. That is, let the same 
amount of cotten be in each box. 
I think that half full is the best 
way to keep them. If there are six 
boxes in the room let them be kept 
half full all the tome, and all the 
spiked aprons running the same 
speed. All the adjusting parts to 
reguiate the feed should be set 
alike. The breaker lap should not 
exceed sixteen ounces to the yard. 
The speed of all machines in the 
picker room should be such as to 
make a lap, or forty-eigh. yards, in 
len minutes; and muvure time is all 
the better. 

There should be a split lap pre- 
venter on each machine. All the 
screens and air passages should be 
kept clean. Every lap from the in. 


termediate should be weighed. The 
finisher and intermediate laps 
should be of the same weight per 
yard, if possible: so that if any 


laps must be run over the evener 
will have to be moved but very 
little. 


We often hear mill men ask what 
is the best speed at which to run 
the beater. If they would only stop 
to think they could see that if all 
depends on the number of beaters 
that the cotton must pass under. 
| had just as soon have the three- 
beater process as the four-beater. 
If the cotton is opened and mixed 
right and brought into the mill by 
the air system I should want the 
first beater to be of the three-blade 
type, the second of the two-blade 
type, and the finishing beater should 
be of the sniked or carding type. 

hub 
Number Seven. 
| N constructing the big sky 
scraper buildings of the great 
cities no pains are spared in order 


to first seeure a good foundation, 
using the best material to be had 
and placing it with the greatest 


care so that on weak spots may de- 
velop when the building is com- 
pleted or in later years. 

So it is when making a very su- 
perior yarn at the least possible 
cost a good foundation’ must be had 


by starting in the first processes 
with a thorough mixing. . 
But you may say why is this 


opening and mixing so al! impor- 
tant. 

First, when cotton is growing all 
fibres do not grow to the same 
length. Cotton grown on especially 
strong land will grow longer fibres 


and have more body than that 
grown on thinner land. 
Some cotton contains more leaf 


and motes than others and when 
we get it in from the warehouse 
to open (although it is all supposed 
to be graded exactly right) we know 
not what we get. Sometimes the 
center will differ from the outside 
or one side with the other. There 
are many more minor reasons too 
common to mention. But to get this 
good mixing we must open from as 
many bales as possible and surely 
we should keep a week's supply 
opened ahead especially when a fine 


yarn is to be made from staple 
cotton. 
This cotton is almost invariably 


received at the mill in a compressed 
bale and it requires considerable 
time for the fibres to open up or 
turn loose of their neighbors and 
lie im their natural positions, but 
vou may wonder why should it re- 
quire a week to thoroughly open 
up. Just stop for a moment, dear 
reader, and think how closely the 
fibres are cramped in the pod while 


growing. It rivens and expands, 
bursting the pod. You pick it then 
gin it and again pack the fibers so 
closely together, not as they once 
were with only a tiny shell around 


tiem but packed into bales with 
tons of pressute. 
It takes eonsiderable longer for 


compressed cotton to open up than 
cotton from the large uncompress- 
ed ones. Therefore a week's supply 
is none too much to keep ahead at 
all times. In getting the best possi- 
ble mixings we must open from as 
many bales at one time as our space 
will permit, the more the better. 
Take the compressed bale for ex- 


ample, without the bale breaker 
if you have one so much the bet- 
4er,) and suppose you can only han- 


die eight or ten bales at one time 
then veu should take a small quan- 
ity from each bale alternately and 
shake well, thoroughly tearing the 
big flakes or lumps apart and at 
the same time depositing it on to 
a small pile at the end of each bale. 
You may think that the spiked 
apron in attomatie feeder will tear 
these lumps apart, it will to an ex- 
tent, but it is impossible for it to 
do it and deliver a reguiar amount 
{io the beater. For experiment sake 
just take a given quanity of cotton 
well torn up that has been opened 
for a week and a like amount con- 
taining hard lumps just from the 
bale, feed separately and note the 
difference in the evenness of the two 
aps. Also note that the lap made 
from the lumpy cotton will be much 
lighter when a regular thickness 
of cotton is carried to the heater, 
it gets a much better action upon 
it enabling it to knock out a great 
many more moats with the least 
possible loss of good stock. But 
lurning again to the mixing we 
must take from each pile at the end 


— 
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of each bale and spread over the.** 


mixing space a good layer, then a 
aver of waste if it is to be rework- 
ed here. The process is repeated 
over and over in the mean time 
never allow the pile to be picked 
In using from the pile*have the 
operator take from the pile straight 
up and down so as to take advan- 
tage of vour already good mixing 
Because the best is none too good. 
because the best is none too good. 
through willowing machine but 
simply put a breaker lap on the 
front and rear of apron on the in- 
termediate machine and feed the 
waste between the two. This makes 
a lap in front of about 50 per cent. 
waste. There are several ways of 
mixing this waste. Two of special 
mention. The best of whieh is to 
run one of these waste laps on the 
intermediate machine with 3 per 
cent. of good cotton. These laps 
are set aside and worked on the 
finisher, one to three in the same 
manner as on the intermediate. 

This gives you onlv a very small 
percentage of waste in each finished 
lap and is the most systematic 
way of reworking your waste. 

Another way igvto unrol! 
waste lap and mix on the pile. Un- 
less great care is used in mixing 
the waste in this manner the fin- 
ished laps will be very hard to keep 
at the correct weight. 

After you have succeeded in get- 
ting your cotton thoroughly torn un 
and properly mixed vou have taken 
a long step forward. 

To obtain this high grade yarn 
that we expect to-get in the end, we 
must have card sliver that is even 
running and to weight and free 
from leaf, moats and other foreign 
substances. The most of this is or 
should be taken out in the picker 
room, 
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The more that is taken out by the 
lappers, the less the card will have 
to do and the better it will be enab- 
led to do its duty. 

in order to accomplish all this 
on the pickers we must start at the 
automatic feeder by keeping the 
hopper from half to two-thirds full 
of cotton. The three blade beater 
which is commonly used in the 
breaker should not exceed 900 revo- 
lutions per minute. 

By runnning it at about this 
speed you will be enabled to get a 
much better setting on your grid 
bars thereby knocking off many 
more moats with the least possible 
loss of wood stock. Care should be 
taken to keep good leather gaskets 
on the ends of sereens so as to ob- 
tain good smooth selvages on all 
laps. 

The speed of the blade beater on 
the intermediate or finisher should 
be 1.350 to 1.400. They sometimes 
are run at 1.500 revolutions, but con- 
sider for a moment how small a 
single fibre is and why stirke it 
more than 60 or 70 times at a single 
process. You can run 1,500 revolu- 
tions but only at a loss either Dy a 
damaged fibre or in the cleanliness 
of your stock, as you should rush 
the cotton past the beater. Then 
the grids could not get the proper 
action on the stock. If the carding 
heater is to be used on the finisher 
(which is more ‘preferable) the 
speed should not exceed 1,200 turns 
1.050 to 1,150 is better. 

If you do this you will find that 
the laps will have fewer curls or 
neps in them. 


The blade beater should be set to 
5-32 of an inch, or about the thick- 
ness of a common pocket rule, past 
both rolis. But set the carding 
beatér to 1-16 of an inch. This im- 
parts to the beater nothing more 
than a good carding action on a 
large scale.: The draft which acts 
alike on all machines should be just 
enough to properly take care of that 
made by the beater and prevent any 
eddy currents. If you have  ex- 
tremely high you will have trouble 
with split laps unless a split lap 
preventer is used. But besides that 
you will draw in through the grids 
a great many light moats that other- 
wise would have fallen in to tthe 
moat box. In.adjusting tthe eveners 
iry the machine with 3 laps on the 
apron after you have made severa! 
correct weights from 4 laps at the 
back and see whether the lap 
gains or loses in weight. If it varies 
more than two or three pounds ad- 
just the ether way that 
is necessary. For if the leverage 
is too great the evener will be over 
sensative and make a heavier lap 
with three on the apron than 
with four. No evener that has ever 
been constructed so far will act pro- 
perly under so many different con- 
ditions. The movemert of the 
evener depends entirely on the 
thickness of cotton passing under- 
neath the segment. Teo illustrate 
my pomt: Suppose the machine is 
running nicely with the lap the cor- 
rect weight and the operator puts 
on a lap that has more or less 
waste in waste for in. 
staticre.._™Yote that the fibres have 
been already more or less paralell- 
ed and lie more closely together. 
thereby weighing more to the yard 
and occupying less snace than the 
regular cotton. Watch the evener 
and alt onee you see the belt travel 
towards the smal! end of the cone, 
making an already heavy place in 
the lap still heavier. 

An evener is supposed to work 
almost perfectly and would but all 
cotton does not have the same 
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weight to the yard to a given thick- 
ness. Some fibres lie close by, oth- 
ers more crossed and spongy. With 
the proper mixing of cotton waste, 
elc., eveners keep limber and an 
evenly balanced draft on all ma- 
chines, we should get a pretty 
good lap that should not vary more 
than 4 or 5 oz. either way. 

This will give us a card sliver 
that won't vary more than 3 grains 
per yard. 

Hoping this will be of some bene- 
fit to my fellow workers, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Ss. C. 


Number Eight. 

| BELIEVE in using the auto- 

matic bale opener im order to 
get a good maxing. First have your 
cotton graded by some one that un- 
derstands grading and then if you 
run more than one grade you must 
place the different grades so that 
the man feeding can put some of 
each bale in every time he fills up 
his hoppers. 

Always open as many as ten bales 
or more, if you have room and take 
some off each bale every time you 
fill hoppers, and this will mix your 
cotton thoroughly. 

Always keep openers im good 
shape and oiled well and cleaned 
off. Also keep aprons in good run- 
ning order. Keep them tight so 
they will not slip. 

Don’t keep hoppers too full as 
they throw out cotton on the floor 
and keep a mess around the ma- 
chine. Keep your suction pipe well 
cleaned out also dust flues, and try 
to keep your suetion pipe air tight, 
as this gives you a better draft. 
Don't let any water get into your 
pipe for if you do a lump will form 
there and if it. is not removed it will 
keep on growme and will finally 
choke up your pipe. 

The Picker Room. 

In the first place have a good 
man to look after it and one that 
understands fixing everything in 
picker room and see that he does 
the fixing right. Here is where 
some overseers make a mistake. 
You have a man that you put con- 
fidence in. Well that is all right,but 
you must watch after those things 
and watch your section man as well 
as your machines. 

See that everything is oiled well. 
Beaters and fan bearings should be 
olled twice per day and siow parts 
should be oiled once per day. 

To make even laps keep lappers 
from 1-3 to full all the time. Don't 
let cotton get down teo low and 
don't fill them too full for they 
throw out cotton on the floor and 
keep a mess around your machines 
all the time, and if one catches on 
fire the rest will catch if this eot- 
lon is not kept up. Take motes out 
of each machine every day. See 
(hat there are no lumps in screens 
for lumps in sereens will make soft 
places in laps. Clean out dust flues 
once per week, Keep breakers 
cleaned off well all the time and 
clean calender rolls about 3 times 
per year. Keep calender weights 
about 2 inches off the floor. 

intermediates 

[ don’t think it wise to have four 
laps on apron at onee. It is better 
to have one 1-4, one 1-2, one 3-4 
and ane full. 

See that aprons are in good shape 
and evener belts tight enough to 
pull well all the time, for if evener 
belt slips apron will stop or make 
thin places in laps. 

[ find that slack belts are the 
thing fer beaters and fans. as a 
tight belt will burn out more bear- 
ings than any thing else. If you 
will run slack belts on beaters and 


fans and keep them balanced and 
dirt out of bearings and keep them 
well oiled you will never have a 
bearing burn out, nor even have 
one get hot. I believe in keeping 
weights on intermediates as same 
as on finishers, for if your numbers 
are right on intermediates it is not 
any trouble to keep them right on 
finishers. 

Now I want to say a few words 
concerning beate® bearings. If they 
do happen to burn out,. don’t throw 
them away. Some have them re- 
filled, but the best way I kuow is 
to take them off and have them cut 
down to fit your: beater shaft and 
put. them back on and you have got 
a bearing. good as it was when it 
was new. If you think your beater 
is too low just put something the 
right thickness under the bearings 
and raise it to the right place. [1 
it is not too low you had better put 
a piece in your belf as it will be 
tight and heat your bearings. 

Finishers. 

Here comes the particular place. 
You should have a man that thor- 
oughly understands. pickers and one 
that will keep his weights right. 
Weigh laps after him every few 


days. Don't allow your laps to vary 
over 1-2 pound erher way. Great 
eare should be used im handling 


laps. They should be stuck as the 
pin is pulled, then weighed and 
hung on rack and rolled to cards. 
In this way you don’t punch out 
any ends. 

Now concerning split laps. Some 
recommend lap splitting preventors. 
but they are onlv extra expense to 
the company. If you will keep your 
screens cleaned out and your dust 
flues and your grids set right, also 
damper adjusted to give the ma- 
chine the right draft your laps will 
not split. 

There are some overseers thal 
recommend lap splitting preventors 
before they have tried all these 
things. I will ring off. 

Jay Bird. 


Number Nine. 
HE subject to be discussed is 
one of great importance, yet 
often it receives little care and atten- 
tion. 

In opening cotton there are three 
kinds of bales to be considered: The 
round, the compressed and the reg- 
ular eountry bale, such as is put 
up at the various gin houses al! 
over the country. Care should be 
used in selecting a mixing so that 
it will receive the proper number 
of bales of the different grades, that 
are to compose the mixing. Sup- 
pose there are to be thirty bales 
to be opened and mixed, and there 
were 10 a, 8 b, 6 ©, 4 Gd, and 2 e. 
to go into the mix. Arrange it so 
that the mix will even up as near 
one uniform grade as is possible to 
be. Set the bales of cotton in hne 
so that the different grades will go 
into the mix at regular intervals. 

In openme the round bale (where 
they had no machwie for that pur- 
pose) | found the easiest and best 
way was to insert an iron rod 
through the center of bale (after 
‘aking off the burlap) rest each end 
of rod on a wooden horse, turn 
hale so that the cotton will unwind. 
Then shake up and scatter evenly 
all over floor of mixing pen m an 
even laver. Then take bale of an- 
other grade and treat in the same 
way, and so on until the mixing its 
completed, which will then have 
the different grades and tength of 
staple laid eventy in layers through 
the whole pile. Tf one has the floor 
space to mix in, it would be much 
hetter to mix at one time enough 
cotton to last a week. Another 
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good idea is: to have two mixing 
pens and use from one while the 
other pen of cotton is ageing, fluff- 
ing up and expanding for a day or 
two before it is used. 

In using the cotton from these 
mixes care should be used—so that 
it will be taken out from tep to 
bettem of pile and across the end 
in an even cut so that the cotton 
going into the feeder of the picker 
will be a general mixture, 

Compress cotton should be mixed 
in the same general way as above 
stated, but must be well shaken up 
and allowed to stand opened im pen 
as long before being fed to ma- 
chine as possible. Especially so if 
the mill has no bale breaker ma- 
chine, which is especially made for 
opening compress cotton and where 
much compress is used the com- 
pany ought to install a bale breaker 
by all means; as the cotton will be 
opened up much better than can 
be done by hand and at less ex- 
pense. 

Country ginned cotton is the eas- 
iest opened and shook up of any of 
the different kinds of baled cotton 
and will expand and puff up the 
quickest, therefore it is ready to be 
fed into the hopper sooner than the 
other kind of baled cotton. It should 
be mixed in thesame general way 
as the other kinds are and wel! 
shaken up, for it is not a good idea 
to throw lumps and chunks of cot- 
ton into the feeder. Dont leave 
everything to be done by the ma- 
chine because it is only a ma- 
chine and has to take what is fed 
into it. Seme brains should be 
used about shaking up cotton and 
preparing it before it is fed to ma- 
chine ,and not depend on it to do 
evervthing. Should there be no 
room for 4 mixing pen then the nex! 
best thing to do is to open as many 
bales as floor space will allow 
near the feeder. Take hoops off and 
lay bale on edges, then take off the 
bagging, pick all cotton off of same 
before sending to waste house. 
After the several bales and grades 
have been arranged thus, take an 
armful from each bale im i, 2 3 
order and feed into hopper. Con- 
tinue. this process until all bales 
are used, and follow this way with 
every mix and you will find it to 
be of advantage. Always shake 
and loosen up the cotton before it 
is threwn into feeder. 

In mills where there is only room 
enough for but one bale to be open- 
ed at a time the different grades 
should be kept separate by putti 
the lumps made from each bale o 
evtton in a group to themselves, 
running a lap from each group on 
the intermediate, thereby having 3 
or 4 laps on lap apron from as many 
different bales of eotton, giving a 
fairly good mixing, but net as go 
as when you have a large cotton 
pen, where a large quantity can be 
mixed at one time as I have stated 
in the first of this article. 

There is always some waste that 
comes from ecard and spinning 
rooms, that has to be run back into 
laps and made into yarn. All roving 
waste should be run through a rov- 
ing waste machine and the waste 
from the spinning room should be 
run through a thread extractor. In 
order to have good strong warp 
yarn all the waste of the mill should 
be kept out of the warp steck and 
put into the filling as strength and 
evenness is what is demanded for 
warp yarn. After the waste has 
been run through waste machines 
mix some cotton with it when 
feeding into the feeder then al! 
your waste laps pul into a group 
io themselves and when running 
your filling stock ~ut one waste lap 
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‘o three of good cotton. You will 
‘ben have a filling stock of 2) per 
cent. waste which is plenty strong 
‘or filling and not so much waste in 
| that will eause laps to split and 
-ause uneven work. 
Picking. 

Picking embraces all machines 
no the picker room from feeder to 
jinisher, which machines are design- 


d and constructed to clean and 
leapse the staple from dirt and 
ieavy substances that the cotton 


‘nm has teft in it, which is done Dy 
combing or tearing the bunches to 
veces, carrying stock over grid 
urs on to cages which take out 
rt and sand, rolling it between 
olls and breaking & by means of 
| fast revolving. beater, and from 
here it is aired again, run through 
olls and condensed and made into 
. lap, from there it is put to the 


ntermediate where four laps are 
out-ente the apron and it worked 
gain through the beater and 


.creens and made mto a lap where 
| is then put to the finisher. both 
notermediates and TKIinishers are 
quipped with eveners which even 
ihe lap. The drafts should be so 
arranged in the cages so that mos! 
of the current of air will be through 
‘he top eage in order to prevent 
split laps. There are two or three 
.00d applhlanees that are put on 
vickers which prevents laps from 
-plitting. One works between strip- 
ving rolls and calender rolis and 
3 made with a piece of wood 1 by 
4-2 imehes with holes bored 
‘hrough edge and wire ribs set imto 
(hese holes extending from wood 
‘owards the condensing rolls of the 
viecker. ends of wooden piece bolt- 
od te side of picker where strip- 
ving Proll plate is bolted. The other 
devie@ i8 very similar to the one 


just deseribed and is filted immedi- 


ately in front of the cages, with 
points of wire extending close up to 
where the two cages roll the cotton 
between them. This last device is 
patented. Fans shoula only be run 
al a speed of 900 to 1,000 revoln- 
lions per minute, otherwise higher 
speed will cause bearings to wear 
out and laps to split. 

Two blade beaters should run 1,- 
revolutions per minute, three 
blade beaters 950 revolutions per 


ininute. Beaters should be set far 
‘nough from feed rolis so as not 
‘0 break and injure the staple. Sei 


.ccording to weight and thickness 
of the stoek bemeg worked. Also 
ongth of staple must be considered 
iso, for ordinary upland cotton 
ibout 1-4 ineh from feed roll for 
veater on opener and intermediate, 


and 3-8 ineh on finisher. See that 
all draught ways and flues are 
kept eleam. That the machines are 


vroperty and regularly oiled and all 
oll holes picked out, A good man 
in pieker room who will keep the 


inachines well oiled is worth two 
careless men, as fires, worn out 
bearings and broken gears is a 


thing of seldom occurrence with a 
sood man. The grid bars should 

looked after occasionally to see 
(hat they are set properly and that 
the “ieker droppings are what they 
should be and that no good cotton 
is being wasted in the motes. 

The picker man should be very 
careful in feeding in the. stock and 
see that no rocks, nails, matches, 
pleces of bobbins or other foreign 
matter is fed into machine, other- 
wise fires, chokes and broken gears 
will result. Twiee each day the 
inside of the beater boxes and beat- 
er Blades should be wiped off so as 
to remove all dirt, oi] and waste 
that eoelleet. Care shoanld be used 
50 that beater and fan belts are not 


Loo tight, otherwise hot and worn- degree: 
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out bearings will result. Apply belt 
dressing onee or twice per week to 
belts and keep them in a plyable 
eondition. Take down heads of pick- 
ers and give rolls and bearings a 
thorough oiling and cleaning once 
per month. Be sure that no roller 
gears have broken teeth m them 
as it will cause rolls to jump caus- 
ing thick and thin places in lap. 
The lap apron must be kept good 
and tight for slipage, there will cause 
uneven laps. The cotton should be 
sucked onto the cages in an even 
sheet and all rolls and cages move 
along regularly with each other, 
otherwise uneven laps will result. 
The picker man shoula put his laps 
on apron with care so that there 
will be no open places between laps 
or doubled over ends, bul make a 
good smooth jomt, otherwise there 


will be a variation in spite of the 
best of eveners. Onee each day 
three yards of lap from the opener 


should be weighed, each yard separ- 
ately and feeder set to keep opener 


laps as near a standard. Twice 
each day the tntermediate laps 
should be weighed. By weighing 


three yards, each 
one can tell how much variation 
there is in a yard. Every lap from 
the finisher should be weighed, al! 
laps failing short or going over the 
limit of variation shoulda be rerun 
and not allowed to go to card room. 
It is a good idea to test the evener 
on mtermediate and tinisher by 
weighing three to six yards of lap 
im yard weighing occasionally, 
whieh will show if the evener needs 
adjusting, for in the run-of a lap 
the work may even up so that the 
total weight of lap will be-on the 
standard yet in the run of three 
io six yards, there will be quite a 
variation in ounces. 

Then the evener needs adjusting 
and to be tried until the variation is 
brought to the minimum. Then you 
will-hayve a la» as near all the same 
weight. as can be gotten if gears 
and roiis in front are not shppime 
or jumping and your lan apron is 
properly working. 

Mote boxes and draught flues in 
machines should be eleaned out 
regularly each day. Water buckets 
and fire extinguishers should al- 
ways be ready to fight fire. Dust 
pit cleaned at regular intervals, 
sprinkler heads examined and kept 
clean of lint, ready for instant ser- 
Vice, 

if the above is thoroughly prac- 
liced good work will result. 

Cotton Seed. 


yard separately, 


Number Ten. 
| N response to your request for 
a contribution te your dis- 
cussion page on “Opening, Mixing 
and Pieking,” I desire to only enu- 
merate what are to my mind the 
essentials in this work. There are 
a great dea! of nice looking theories 
but are they practical? We will 
diseuss those that are practical and 
have made good with the writer. 
The proper handling and opening 
of cotton 1s no liittie or mean item. 
Great care should be exercised in 
the selection of the stock for mix- 
ing. The strength, color, length, 
firmness, and coarseness of the 
staple must have due consideration 
if a clean and uniform yarn is de- 
sired. No amountof mixing will 
overcome the evil effects of badly 
selected stock, but that is a rare in- 
stance where the stock has not been 
properly and intelligently bought, 


for that belongs to the management 


of the mill. All ecarders, however, 
have the following kinds of cotton 
to contend with to a more or less 
wet, dry, green, tinged, 


soft, harsh, ete. 

Now, as to the mixing proposition, 
and the best way to mix these sev- 
eral kinds of cotton. 

Presuming that these varielies are 
practically the same staple (in 
length) how and in what way is it 
best to mix them? 

My brother carder, if you are not 
a good and practical mixer, you 
will never be able to get a uniform 
varn, a satisfactory result from 
your machines, for this is. the 
ground work of all successful man- 
ufacturing enterprises. 

| don’t care to. go into your card- 
ing or spinning departments to as- 
certain how your work is running 
and the quality of your yarns, but 
will take a iook mito your mixing 
rooms, and will then tell you how 
your work is going, presuming that 
things are all right im the after pro- 
Cesses. 

The first considerativna in mixing 
of cotton is your equipment, that is 
what is the size of your mixing 
room, and do you have bale break- 
ers or do you feed by suction or by 
hand? ‘Of course we have to mix 
lo suit) existing circumstances. |! 
have used both ways of mixing, 
and will give you my rules of mix- 
ing, which tind very satistactory. 

At the present I have a large room 
lor opening and mixing (probably 
Lhirty, by sixty-five feet), I| bring 
in my cotton, after being selected, 
some twenty or thirty bales at once, 
and as our mill is on fine numbers 
this will run some little time. 


Now the cotton is brought m and 
mixed but one bale at a time, that 
is, we remove the ties and bagging 
and scatter the entire bale from one 
end of room to other, oceupymg but 
half the width of room, and ther 
another is brought in and treated 
the same way over the first bale and 
50 on until the entire lot is mixed, 
and then I have this fed perpendicu- 
lar from the front of pile to suction 
which is fed by hand, taking care to 
remove all strings, buckles and 
pieces of ties, which are very ‘notic- 
eable in compressed cotton. 

While we are feeding from these 
twenty or thiry bales | am having 
the other side of room filled up im 
like manner, having not less than 
thirty or sixty bales in process of 
airing out at all times, for dry 
cotton is very desirable and gives 
a more even lap and is more easily 
cleaned. Another feature thai I use 
in the mixing of my raw. stock is 
this, | have ail waste which is to be 
reworked carried. to opening room 
and mixed in, alternating the waste 
with each bale. All carders know 
that this waste is very dry, and will 


cause uneven work besides giving 
trouble on pickers in the way of 


split laps when exvessively mixed 
in with raw stock. When mixed as 
explained the waste will take on 
same amount of dampness that is in 
the newly opened cotton which is 
usually considerable. 


Now in the use of the automatic 
feeder which has some good fea- 
tures, the most practical way of 
feeding is to open as many bales 
as are practicable, splitting them in 
halves and feeding alternately from 
each bale. It is best however, to 
open all you can at once to let the 
eotton air slack, and dry out. These 
two methods will eover most re- 
quirements and if done according to 
these rules you will not realize any 
serious trouble from this source. 

We will now take up the picking 
room, which to my mind is se im. 
portant that | spend a great deal of 
my time in it, looking after the de- 
tails, for it is the little things in 


this department that make the large 


things in the other departments. _ 
Presuming that our cotton is 
properly mixed the first thing to 
require our attention which is im- 
portant is that of feeding lappers 
and lapping of aprons properly, and 
this is only acquired by constant 
training of your picker help. 
Watch after your picker help, 
that’s what you are paid for. There 
is too much of this thing of depend- 
ing on irresponsible section men 
and second hands any way. Keep 
your feeder hopper from one-half 
to seven-eighths full, which will 
give good results. A lot of uneven 
yarn is caused from this source. 
Eternal vigilence should be the 
watchword of the picker room. 
Look close after your evener straps 
and keep your eveners working nice- 
ly. Look out- for hot bearings, 
chokes in sereens, etc. Do your 
oiling and fixing before it becomes 
necessary. The writer has not had 
a break-down in this department in 
nearly twelve months and is not 
calculating on any,. but let us get 
back to our settings and picking. 
Regulate the weight of breaker 
law’ by setting the feeder so as to 
give you the lap desired on inter- 
mediate with evener strap about the 
center of pulleys or better still a lit- 
the nearer large end, for it is not 
likely that you will gi | many 
laps on apron at the same tune Dut 
you will some time have one less 
than you should have. In that tase 
your evener strap has plenty of 
shifting room, 
 T will now give the settings of 
my beaters, grid bars, rolls, ete. 
which I go over al stated intervals 


to see that they maintain § their 
proper settings. 
Three winged blade beater in 


breaker makes 1150 R. P. M.; beater 
from feed roll 1-4 inch: beater from 
grid bars, (tep) 7-8 ineh; beater 
from gird bars, (bottom) 2 mehes; 
gcrid bars from feed roll 1 3-8 inch; 
Two winged blade beater in first lap- 
per, 1480 R. P. M.: beater from feed 


rol! 3-16 inch: beater from grid 
bars (top) 3-8 inch; beater from 
gird bars, (bottom) 7-8 inch; grid 
bars from feed roll 3-4 inch, 
Three winged carding beater 
1280 R. P. from feed roll 
1-16 inch: beater from erid bars 
top) 1-4 inch; beater from gird 
bars (bottom) 3-4 inch: grid bars 


from feed roll 5.8 inch. 

These settings give good results, 
but I do think that “carding beaters” 
on finishers in most. mills run too 
fast, but, however, | think this 
beater is preferable for finisher, if 
speed does not exceed 1250 R. P. M. 
Some carders seem to think that thie 
blade beater is best, but I find that 
the blade beater knocks the work 
off in lumps causing thick and thin 
places in lap. Where they use this 
heater on finisher you have but to 
notice the large weights on front 
calender rolls to see that the work 
is lumpy. The weights are con- 
tinually going up and down, which 
is a sure sign. But back to the 
high speed question. The carding 
beater has three wings, which when 
in full speed, lift a good deal of 
air, making a considerable blast of 
air, which distroys the evenness of 
cotton on sereen surface, knocking 
holes in lap and causing uneven 


work. The remedy is to cut down 
speed. They are sent out to make 
about 1500 R. P. M. but that is too 
high. Cut this to 1200 or 1250 R. 


P. M.. and you will see a consider- 
Continued on page 14 
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BOSTONIAN SOCIETY 


(Continued rrom last week) 

A year later, March 1770, we learn 
that he had a large number of spin- 
ning wheels and had engaged rooms 
for enabling many voung women to 
earn their support. 

“The energy of Mr. Molyneaux in- 
spired great activity im spinning 
schools througohut the community 
outside of Boston and large quan- 
tities of cotton and woolen goods 
were made. 

In this good work Mr. Molyvneaux 
had personally advanced amounts 
beyond the appropriations, and al 
the town meeting in March, 1770, 
he requested a further allowance 
from the town in reimbursement, 
but the question was laid over unt! 
an adjourned meeting when Justice 
Dana could be present and give 
legal advice and at the later meet- 
ing Justice Dana was in attendance 
and gave his opinion that he doubt- 
ed whether the tewn could legally 
remit the amount asked for, and no 
further action was taken except to 
give Mr. Molyneaux, “a vote of 
thanks for his faithful discharge 
relative to the spinning business.” 

While Mr. Molyneaux may have 
longed for an hour of Judge Sewell, 
who presided at the town meeting 
when spinning schools were author- 
ized fifty years before, he did not 
rest here, but at once presented a 
memorial to the General Court in 
which for the first time during this 
fifty years there is any disclosure of 
methods and equipment of this sue- 
cession of spinning schools, and this 
action also indicates the close rela- 
tion between town and Province in 
regard to these schools. 

He states that they have thor- 
oughly instructed at least three 
hundred ehildren in the art of spin- 
ning, and to whom a large amount 
has been later paid in wages, and 
that he has received only a loan 
from the town of £500 without in- 
terest, while betweent £11,000 and 
£12,000 has been expended in fitting 
up the machinery; the first amount 
is evidently old tenor, but not the 
later ones. 

The equipment of this institution 
is interesting as it includes on hand 
40,000 skeins of fine yarn fit to make 
any kind of women’s wear and a 
large amount of dyestuffs; and for 
the plant, a large number of spin- 
ning wheels which he had made, 
also “complete apparatus” among 
which is cited twisting and winding 
mills, fifty looms, furnaces for hot 
and cold presses, and gehouse with 
large copper tanks. 

There does not appear to be any 
record showing that this memoria! 
received different treatment from 
the usual government claim, but 
whatever may have been the injus- 
tice of town and Province, the offi- 
cial record shows that the people 
owed a great dehi of gratitude to 
this wise merchant in giving of his 
skill] and his fortune toward the ex- 
tension of the textile art in such a 
manner that the immediate results 


made many women self-supporting 
al a time when the opportunities 
for work outside of domestic em- 
ployment were few. 

| have omitted all reference to the 
long continued petitions, votes and 
appropriations relative to the linen 
duck manufacture in the town of 
Boston, as it was at best a manu- 
facturing scheme, or a succession of 
them, by promoters. which was 
brought to an end by the granting 
of a petition to diseharge the obli- 
gations of the surviving members 
of the Linen Manufactory. as_ the 
enterprise had been a failure. It 
does not appear that there ever was 
and provision for the textile educa- 
tion of the young in the enterprise. 

Sails in northern countries were 
always made of linen, until Seth 
Reamis made duck from sea island 
cotton at Watertown in 1890, A few 
vears ago sea island cotton was used 
in making at New Hartford, Conn. 
a set of sails for one of the defend- 
ers of the International cup. 

In closing this account of the sa- 
gacity and enterprise in textiles of 
the people of Massachusetts Bay, it 
may be well to note that an impor- 
lant provision for the beginnings of 
the manufacture of cotton goods at 
about the time of the Revolution 
rested upon the wisdom of Gover- 
nor John Winthrop, who in {633 en- 
couraged the development of all 
water powers near to settlements 
for grain mills and saw mills. 

These milis are said to have heen 
generalty built of stone and were 
one story in height. One hundted 
and fifty years later when power 
spinning machinery was surrep- 
liously improved, many of these 
grain and saw mills were extrnded 
a story higher with wood, and there 
were twenty-seven such spinning 
mills in Masschusetts before 18:2,-— 
none of which are believed to he 
now standing,—-but the charter and 
vested rights of many a water-pow- 
er in this Commonwelth rest upon 
the run.of-stone which they must 
still retain. | 

The invention of the spinning jen- 
ney by Hargreaves in 1667, and fhe 
spinning frame by Arkwright in 1760 


which surreptitiously reached this 


country just before the Revolution 
were the beginning of the end of 
making cloth solely as a domestic 
occupation, and cotton manufactur- 
ing had begun. 

It should be stated there was al- 
ways one marked difference between 
hand made cotton goods in Old Kng- 
land and New England, that where- 
as In New England such cloth was 
made entirely of cotton, and inven- 


tories in Colonial times show that it. 


was appraised at a higher price than 
linen, but pure hand-made cotton 
was not made in Old England unti! 
after 1760, but was woven with linen 
warp and cotton filling, yet the Eng- 
lish imported a large amount of 
calico, which was the trade name for 
cotton cloth obtained from Caleutta 
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whether white or hand printed. 
The extent of cotton manufacture 

invelves amounts “beyound the 

dreams of avarice,” and yet its in 


crease had been largely the addi- 
tional use by those within the zone 
of eotton manufacture. Civilliz- 


increased 
cloth both in 


ed people are using an 
amount of cotton 
elaboration of and of tate 
vears In the substitution of cotton 
for wool, either pure or mixed in 
inany fabrics. 
Yet the 


dress, 


cotton manufacture 
had hardly made its mark among 
the unnumbered millions of the 
Orient or the barbarous people of 
warm countries, It has been es 
‘timated that only about 20 to 2 
per cent. of the population of the 
earth wearing cotton cloth, use 
inanufactured goods. 

Labor im those countries is 80 
cheap and land transportation 80 
dear. that the differences in 
senerally equate themselves in a 
distanee of fifty miles from naviga- 
ble water. 

The great amount of concentra- 
‘tion of human skill in the cotton 
mnanufacture has accomplished won- 
deful results in reducing the cos! 
of the manufactured product, and 
‘herefore extending tts usage. 


eost 


Although it may have made the 
cheaper class of goods more uni- 
form in their quality, yet the finer 


varieties of fabries still continue to 
be the result of handicratit. 

The finest mushins are still spun 
and woven by hand in India by a 
cult whose skill was well establish- 
od at the time of the earliest acquis:- 
tions of authority by the East India 
Company in that country. 

The artistic weaving of the World 
is that of the Gobelins, who still 
maintain handicraft methods at their 
little Flemish Colony in Paris, where 
they were established by Louis XIV.., 
whe also imtroducea the Merino 
sheep into France. 


Strength After Mercerizing. 

We have often heard discussions 
amongst weavers as to the merits 
or demerits of weaving mercerized 
varn. It has sometimes been as- 
serted that it is worse to weave 
‘than the ordinary cotton yarns, and 
it has just as firmiv been contested 


by employers that it weaves bet- 
ler than the ordinary varns—when 
properly. prepared. Where there 


has been trouble with the weaving 
as there certainly has been !n some 


instanees, the employers have con- 
tended it was entirely due to the 
wrong treatment of the yarn. In 
these ecireumstances a lecture re- 
cently given by Mr. Eber Midgley, 
hefore the members of the Bradford 
Textile Society, is of special inter- 


est. Dealing with mercerized cotton 
zoods, which, he says, form a very 
important part of the textile trade 
of Bradford, he sets it down that 
mereerising increases the strength 
of cotton and tends to de- 
velop a greater affinity for dyestuffs 
and the absorption of moisture. As 
an indication of the degree of in- 
crease in strength developed during 
mercerisation, he gives the results 
treated from three spin- 


goods 


of yarn 


ners, thus:— 


SOUTHERN 


Strength 
Before 


Spinner. Mercerisation. After 
14028. 

mercerising, the yarn sup- 

pied by spinner A broke with an 
average load of 8 3-—Sozs.: that from 


at 91-2oz8s.: that from at a 
load 101-4028. After merceris- 
me, ail these yarns averaged a 


stram titozgs. Another 
feature was  that—before 
mercerisinge—the elas- 


each. varn 


breaking 
netable 
and after 
licity, Oreelongation, of 
remamed the same. These figures 
and statemenis from an authority 
like Mr. Midgley are certainly in- 
Lleresting to the operatives on a sub- 
jeet that has caused discus- 
sion im their ranks. Perhaps one 
reason why there has sometimes 
heen trobule in weaving is because 
ihe mercerised has been mixed 
with the eotton threads in warp 
im such a way as to cause the 
stronger to affect detrimentally the 
weaker yarns. This is a point man- 
ufacturers have had to deal with. 
Cotton Factory Times. 

Thomas W. Lawson is looked up- 
a patron saint by the Portu- 
fishermen who live inthe 
vieintty of Dreamwold, the Lawson 
summer place. There have been 
occasions when the great man has 
handed out bills of large denomina- 
tion for smal! favors, such as boat 


some 


om as 


mdes, so every fisherman is amyxious 
io do all he ean to gain and retain 


the favor of his wealthy neighbor. 


Last summer Mr. Lawson had 
driven over to Cohasset Beach and 
was strolling along, when he met 
the captam of the lobster boat 


Betsy. The captain removed his hat 
and stood at “attention.” 
“What time is the tide high, Cap- 
lain?” asked Mr. 
“Any time you say, Mr. 
Any time responded the 
Captain. 


Lawson. 
Lawson. 
you say,” 


Eve rybody. 


Advi ice. 


“And what de you do when in 


doubt,” asked the young umpire. 
“When in doubt,” replied the old- 
timer; “you'd better decide in favor 


team.’ —Exe nange. 


of the home 


She—Yes, I willing to 
give you a position in my theatrical! 
eompany, but have you had any ex- 
perience ? 

He—I had an important part in a 
drama once. 

She—What drama was it? 

He—“Why Girls Leave Home.” 

She—-Well, what character did you 
portray ? 


He—Well, miss, I'm sorry to ad- 
mit it Bat & was the reason. 
She you again ! 
Now, you see, you've missed the 


train. 

He—Well, I only missed it by a 
minute and a half. 

She—Isn't that enough? You're 
always late. You were even late at 
our wedding. 

He—Yes, but not late enough.— 
Exchange. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


him it would be just the forcible, effec- 
the kind of a reply 
that would go through the mail if you 
into an Edison Business 
Phonograph instead of to a stenographer 
along about four o clock in the after- 


tive reply needed 


dictated it 


noon, 


If, just as you finish reading a letter 


the writer of that 
letter walked into 
your office and you 
talked your reply to 


The Edison Business Phonograph 


is with you while you read your mail, ready to record your answer to each letter as 
you read it-——the time when you are best able to answer, with each subject clear in 


your mind. 


all the best letters are dictated, 
Business Phonograph in your office. 


Think of the time saved with your mail, read and answered in but little 
more time than it now takes to read it and effectiveness of your letters, 
right off the reel. 
No cost to you and no obligation. 


dictated as 
Let us demonstrate an Edison 
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Textile Education 
Among ‘Puritans 


C. H. J. WOODBURY, BEFORE THE 
BOSTONIAN SOCIETY 


(Continued rrom last week) 

A year later, Mareh 1770, we learn 
that he had a large number of spin- 
ning wheels and had engaged rooms 
for enabling many young women to 
earn their support. 

The energy of Mr. Molyneaux in- 
spired great activily in spinning 
schools througohut the community 
outside of Boston and large quan- 
tities of cotton and woolen goods 
were made. 

In this good work Mr. Molyneaux 
had personally advanced amounts 
beyond the appropriations, and alt 
the town meeting in March, 1770, 
he requested a further allowance 
from the town in reimbursement, 
but the question was laid over until 
an adjourned meeting when Justice 
Dana could be present and give 
legal advice and at the later meet- 
ing Justice Dana was in attendance 
and gave his opinion that he doubt- 
ed whether the tewn could legally 
remit the amount asked for, and no 
further action was taken except to 
give Mr. Molyneaux, “a vote of 
thanks for his faithful discharge 
relative to the spinning business.” 

While Mr. Molyneaux may have 
longed for an hour of Judge Sewell, 
who presided at the town meeting 
when spinning schools were author- 
ized fifty years before, he did not 
rest here, but at once presented a 
memorial to the General Court in 
which for the first time during this 
fifty years there is any disclosure of 
inethods and equipment of this suce- 
cession of spinning schools, and this 
action also indicates the close rela- 
Lion between town and Province in 
regard to these schools. 

He states thal they have thor- 
oughly imstructed at least three 
hundred children in the art of spin- 
ning, and to whom a large amount 
has been later paid in wages, and 
that he has received only a loan 
from. the town of £500 without iIn- 
terest, while betweent £11,000 and 
£12,000 has been expended in fitting 
up the machinery; the first amount 
is evidently old tenor, but not the 
later ones. 

The equipment of this imstitution 
is interesting as it includes on hand 
40,000 skeins of fine yarn fit to make 
any kind of women’s wear and a 
large amount of dyestuffs; and for 
the plant, a large number of spin- 
ning wheels which he had made, 
also “complete apparatus” among 
which is cited twisting and winding 
mills, fifty looms, furnaces for hot 
and cold presses, and gehouse with 
large copper tanks. 

There does not appear to be any 
record showing that this memorial 
received different treatment from 
the usual government claim, but 
whatever may have been the injus- 
tice of town and Province, the offi- 
cial record shows that the people 
owed a great debt of gratitude to 
this wise meréhant in giving of his 
skil} and his fortune toward the ex- 
tension of the textile art in such a 
manner that the immediate results 


made many women self-supporting 
at a time when the opportunities 
for work outside of domestic em- 
ployment were few. 

| have omitted all reference to the 
long continued petitions, votes and 
appropriations relative to the linen 
duck manufacture in the town of 
Boston, as it was at best a manu- 
facturing scheme, or a succession of 
them, by promoters which was 
brought to an end by the granting 
of a petition to discharge the obli- 
gations of the surviving members 
of the Linen Manufactory as the 
enterprise had been a failure. It 
does not appear that there ever was 
and provision for the textile educa- 
tion of the young in the enterprise. 

Sails in northern countries were 
always made of linen, until Seth 
Reamis made duck from sea island 
cotton at Watertown im 1890. A few 
years ago sea island cotton was used 
in making at New Hartford, Conn. 
a set of sails for one of the defend- 
ers of the International cup. 

In closing this account of the sa- 
gacity and enterprise in textiles of 
the people of Massachusetts Bay, it 
may be well to note that an impor- 
tant provision for the beginnings of 
the manufacture of cotton goods ai 
about the time of the Revolution 
rested upon the wisdom of Gover- 
nor John Winthrop, who in 1633 en- 
couraged the development of all 
water powers near to settlements 
lor grain mills and saw milis. 

These mills are said to have been 
generally built of stone and were 
one story in height. One hnnadred 
and fifty years later when power 
spinning machinery was surrep- 
Liously improved, many of these 
grain and saw mills were extinaded 
a Story higher with wood, and there 
were twenty-seven such spinning 
milis in Masschusetts before t8:2,— 
none of which are believed to he 
now standing,—but the charter and 
vested rights of many a water -pow- 
er in this Commonwelth rest upon 
the run.of-stone which thev must 
still retain. 

The invention of the spinning jen- 
ney by Hargreaves in 1667, and the 
spinning frame by Arkwright in 1760 
which surreptitiously reached this 
country just before the Revolution 
were the beginning of the end of 
making cloth solely as a domestic 
occupation, and cotton manufactur- 
ing had begun. 


It should be stated there was al- 
ways one marked difference between 
hand made cotton goods in Old Mng- 
land and New England, that where- 
as in New England such cloth was 
made entirely of cotton, and inven- 


tories in Colonial times show that it. 


was appraised at a higher price than 
linen, but pure hand-made cotton 
was not made in Old England until! 


after 1760, but was woven with linen. 


warp and cotton filling, yet the Eng- 
lish imported a large amount of 
calico, which was the trade name for 
cotton cloth obtaimed from Calcutta 
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whether white or hand printed. 

The extent of cotton manufacture 
involves amounts “beyound the 
dreams of avarice,” and yet its in 
crease had been largely the addi- 
‘ional use bv those within the zone 
of eotton manufacture. Civilliz- 
ed people are using an increased 
amount of cotton cloth both in 
elaboration of dress, and of tate 
years in the substitution of cotton 
for wool, either pure or mixed in 
many fabrics. 

Yet the cotton manufacture 
had hardly made its mark among 
the unnumbered millions of the 
Orient or the barbarous people of 
warm countries. It has been es 
‘umated that only about 20 to 2 
per cent. of the population of the 
varth wearing cotton cloth, use 
manufactured goods. 

Labor in these countries is 80 
cheap and land transportation so 
tear. that the differences in cost 
venerally equate themselves mm a 
distance of fifty miles from naviga- 
nie water. 

The great amount of concentra- 
‘ion of human skill in the cotton 
nanufacture has accomplished won- 
jeful results in reducing the cos! 
of the manufactured product, and 
‘herefore extending iis usage. 

Although it may have made the 
cheaper class of goods more um- 
form in their quality, yet the finer 
varieties of fabriés still continue to 
be the result of handicraft. 

The finest muslins are still spun 
and woven by hand in India by a 
cult whose skill was well establish- 
od at the time of the earliest acquis:- 
tions of authority by the East India 
Company in that country. 

The artistic weaving of the World 
is that ef the Gobelins, who still 
‘naintain handicraft methods at their 
little Flemish Golony in Paris, where 
they were established by Louis XIV., 
who also imtroducea the Merino 
sheep into 


Strength After Mercerizing. 

We have often heard discussions 
amongst weavers as to the merits 
or demerits of weaving mercerized 
varn. It has sometimes been as- 
serted that it is worse to weave 
‘than the ordinary cotton varns, and 
it has just as firmly been contested 
by employers that it weaves bet- 
ter than the ordinary yarns—when 
properly prepared. Where there 
has been trouble with the weaving 
as there certainly has been in some 
instanees, the employers have con- 
tended it was entirely due to the 
wrong treatment of the varn. In 
these eireumstances a lecture re- 
cently given by Mr. Eber Midgley, 
hefore the members of the Bradford 
Textile Society, is of special inter- 
est. Dealme with mercerized cotton 
goods, which, he says, form a very 
important part of the textile trade 
of Bradford, he sets it down that 
mnereerising increases the strength 
of cotton goods and tends to de- 
velop a greater affinity for dyestuffs 
and the absorption of moisture. As 
an indication of the degree of in- 
crease in strength developed during 
mereerisation, he gives the results 
of yarn treated from three spin- 
ners, thus:— 
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Strength 
Before 


Spinner. Mercerisation. After 
14078. 
14028. 


selore mercerising, the yarn sup- 
plied by spinner A broke with an 
average load of &83-5ozs.: that from 
BM at 91-2ozs.: that from C at a 
load 10 1~40zs. Atter merceris- 
ing, all these varns averaged a 
breaking straim of tiozs. Another 
notable feature was  that—before 
and after mercerising—the  elas- 
Licity, orgelongation, of each. varn 
remained the same. These figures 
and statements from an authority 
like Mr. Midgley are certainly in- 
teresting to the operatives on a sub- 
joet that has caused some discus- 
sion in their ranks. Perhaps one 
reason why there has sometimes 
heen trobule in weaving fs beeause 
ihe mercerised has been mixed 
with the cotton threads in the warp 
in such a way as to cause the 
stronger to affect detrimentally the 
weaker yarns. This is a point man- 
u“facturers have had to deal with. 
Cotton Factory Times. 

Thomas W. lato is looked up- 
on aS a patron saint by the Portu- 
guese fishermen who live the 
vieinity of Dreamwold, the Lawson 
summer place. There have been 
occasions when the great man has 
handed out bills of large denomina- 
tion for small favors, such as boat 
rides, so every fisherman is anxious 
to do all he ean to gain and retain 
the favor of his wealthy neighbor. 

Last summer Mr. Lawson had 
driven over to Cohasset Beach and 
was strolling alohge. when he met 
the eapilain of the lobster boat 
Betsy. The captain removed his hat 
and stood at “attention.” 

“What time is the tide high, Cap- 
lain?” asked Mr. Lawson. 

“Any time you say, Mr. 
Any time you say,” responded the 
Captam.—Everybody. 


Lawson. 


Advice. 

“And what do you do when in 
doubt,” asked the young umpire. 

“When in doubt,” replied the old- 
timer: “you'd be decide in favor 
of the home team.’—Exe mange. 

give you a position in my theatrica! 
company, but have you had any e@x- 
penence? 

He—I had an important part in a 
drama once. 

She—What drama was it? 

He—"“Why Girls Leave Home.” 

She—Well, what character did you 
portray ? 

He—Well, miss, 'm sorry to ad- 
mit it, but | was ‘the reason.—Ex 

She you again! 
Now, you see, you've missed the 
train. 

He—Well, | only missed it by a 
minute and a half. 

She—-Isn't that enough? 
always late. 
our wedding. 

He—Yes, but not late enough — 
Exchange. 


You're 
You were even late at 


\ 


If, just as you finish reading a letter 


the writer of that 
letter walked into 
your office and you 
talked your reply to 


him it would be just the forcible, effec- 
tive reply needed—the kind of a reply 
that would go through the mail if you 
dictated it into an Edison Business 
Phonograph instead of to a stenographer 
along about four o'clock in the after- 
noon. 


The Edison Business Phonograph 


is with you while you read your mail, ready to record your answer to each letter as 
you read it—the time when you are best able to answer, with each subject clear in 
your mind. Think of the time saved with your mail, read and answered in but little 
more time than it now takes to read it-and effectiveness of your letters, dictated as 
all the best letters are dictated, right off the reel. Let us demonstrate an Edison 
Business Phonograph in your office. No cost to you and no obligation. 


J. E. CRAYTON & CO., General Dealers 


217 SOUTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Economical Cotton 
Dyeing and Bleachi 


In the Psarski Dyeing Machine 


ng 


Saves Labor 

Saves Dyes 
Saves Drugs 

Saves Steam 
Saves Water 


Saves 
Fibre 


Sulphur—Developed—Vat Dyes 
Done Equally Well 
RAW STOCK DYEING — The cotton goes to cards in as good condition as directly from bales. 


Is not rolled mto balls and strings. 


_Bleached and washed PERFECTLY CLEAN--PREE FROM CHLORIN OR ACID. 
BLEACHING- 3% hours te batch ls not pounded and twisted into practically waste. 


SKEIN DYEING — No Boiling Om vd Tangles—Yarns are left Smooth and in perfect condition for 


BLACKS. It is not Roughed-—No Singeing required--No Sorting--No Damaged. 


15 to 20 per cent Saving in Drugs 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


3167 Fulton Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 


F. J. MUIR WM. INMAN R. D, BOOTH € 
Greensbero, N 964 No. Cambridge 5t., 933 No. Broad St. Philadelphia 
Agent Southera States Agent Weatern States Agent Eastern States 
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THURSDAY, 


Will be Late Next Week. 


Next week we will isoue a special 
edition covering the meeting of the 
American Cotton 
Association, meeting at Richmond, 
Va. 

As that meeting will not be held 
until Thursday and Friday we will 
not be able to mail out our next 
issue until Saturday of that week; 
and it will not reach the mills be- 
fore Monday. 

We offer this expianation in ad- 
vance so that no one will be dis- 
appointed in not receiving the 
Southern Textile Bulletin at the 
regular time. 


On to Richmond. 


Our editor was in Richmond, Va.., 
on Monday and was informed by the 
Jefferson Hotel that the number of 
rooms reserved for the meeting 
next week was much larger than 
usual. 

He was also informed by Mr. Dab- 
ney, of the Chamber of Commerce, 


that he located enough of the fra- 
grant mint for an ample supply of 
the beverage for which Richmond 
has become famous. 


Manufacturers 


Is the Farmer a Hog? 


We have always stood with the 
farmer in his fight for a fair price 
for his cotton and we hope the 
day will never come when he will 
again be forced to take five or six 
cents for the South's great staple 
crop. | 

We have watched the farmer 
grow from poverty to riches in the 
last few years and we have taken 
great itnerest in the movement for 
better agricultural methods which 
means increased crops and increas- 
ed profits for the farmer. 

We wished them a _ continuous 
journey upon the road of prosperity 
and we hoped that they would be of 
that rare class that can stand pros- 
perity. 

Their movement last year to in- 
crease the tare to 30 pounds by ad- 
ding 6 pounds of unnecessary bag- 
ging was wrong and we have never 
understood how they could call it 
honest. 

That movement however, was 
backed by the Progressive Farmer 
and was so suecessful that the leg- 


islature of South Carolina was 
forced to put a law upon their 


statute books legalizing 30 pounds 
tare. 
The mill man has therefore been 


forced to pay the price of govud col- 


ton for a lot of jute bagging which 
gave the farmer a profit of about 

3 cents on every pound that he 
pul on a bale. 

It would seem that the farmer 
would be satisfied with that but he 
new must needs act the hog and 
start. a row about the price he has 
to pay for the bagging. 

If the mill man kicked about the 
15 cents per pound that the bag- 
ging cost him he would be justified 
but when the farmer wants the 
tariff taken off jute bagging so that 
he can buy it for less than two 
sents per pound we think the limi! 
has been reached. 

When the tariff is removed from 
jute bagging it will come inte com- 
petition with many lines of coarse 
cotton goods and do much injury to 
the coarse goods mills. 

The Southern farmers should cul- 
livate more liberal ideas of what 
constitute a square deal and not try 
lo act the hog by demanding a re- 
duction of tariff on jute bagging. 


Yarn Merger termeth. 


it is reported on good authority 
but not officially confirmed that the 
proposed Underwood merger of 
yarn mills has been indefinitely 
postponed and that Frank L. Under- 
wood, promoter, has returned to 
New York. 

Our analysis and exposition of 
the matter last week seems to have 
created great interest and we have 
had calls for several hundred extra 
copies of that issue. 

One of the New York papers in 
commenting upon our editorial 
said: 

“The publication is creating no 
little comment and it is considered 
in some quarters that it may have 
a deleterious effect on the propos- 
ed merger, upon which a number 
of committees and Messrs. Under- 
wood and J. Leonard Paulson are 
working at present in the Caro- 
linas.” 

As we stated last week we re- 
gretted very much that we found 
it necessary to throw cold water 
upon a proposition which interest- 
ed the mill men beeause it promis- 
ePto relieve their present distress- 
ed condition. 

We could have done like other 
journals and commended the propo- 
sition blindly and therefore avoided 
making enemies, but we could not 
see that it was a.safe and sane bus- 
iness proposition and we have no 
hesitation in taking a stand where 


the interests of the Southern mills 
are affected. 


ABW 


We have received many letters 
congratulating us upon the stand 
that we took and also upon our 
enterprise. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin 
was the only paper or journal to 
secure a copy of the Underwood 
merger proposition and those that 
appeared since were copies from 
ours. 
obiain and publish a financial re- 
port upon Frank L. Underwood. In 
newspaper language we pulled off 
a great “scoop.” 

The Southern Textile Bulletin is 
in eloser touch with the Southern 
mills than any other journal and 
can always be depended upon for 
live news. 


The Richmond Meeting. 


The .first session of the meeting 
of the American Cotton Manvufac- 
turers’ Association at Richmond, 
Va., next week, will be calied to or- 
der at 10 a. m. on Thursday in the 
assembiy hall of the Jefferson 
Hotel. 

An afternoon session will be at 
2.30 p. m. on the same day. 

At. 8 o'clock 
smoker and entertainment will be 
given by the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce and among those on the 
program are the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, the mayor of Richmond and 
Polk Miller. 

The last session will be held on 
Friday morning at 10 a. m. and at 
that time the annual election will 
be held. 

Most of the members will leave 
for their homes On Friday after- 
noon trains. 


German Mills Sold Ahead. 


Mail advices from the various 
German spinning centers seem to 
indicate that the long-drawn-out 
depression among cotton spinners is 
beginning to disappear. The Saxon 
spinners have held the first meet- 
ing on the newly constituted Cot- 
ton Exchange of Chemnitz. It was. 
largely attended, and a considerable 
yarn business was done, especially 
for forward delivery. It was ascer- 
tained that a majority of spinning 
milis are now sold up for three or 
four months. 

M. Gladbach reports that the 
growing strength and advancing 
prices of the raw material have 
caused as active inquiry for yarns 
of all qualities, and that the busi- 
ness done during the week has 
been the largest of any week so far 
this year. The larger demand, how- 
ever, has not been aecompanied by 
any advance in prices commensu- 
rate with the rise in the price of 
cotton. At the same time spinners 
look upon the trade accomplished 
as the forerunner of an improve- 
ment in profit margins, which have 
for a long time been practically ab- 
sent. 


It was also the only one to . 
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L. P. Darnell is now overseer of 
spinning at Central, 8. C. 


W. P. Foster has moved from 
Shelby, N. C., te Cliffside, N. C. 


E. M. Cooper has resigned as 
overseer of carding at Iva, 3. C. 


A. D. Martin, of Rock Hill, 8S. C., is 
now located at Darlington, 3. C. 


Walker has moved from 
Pineville, N. G.. to Belmont, N. C. 


James Emery has moved from 
Arkwright, 53. Pelzer, 8. C. 


C. B. Jacobs has resigned as card 
grinder at Mill No. 4, MeGoll, 8. C. 


John 5. Crow is now fixing looms’ 


at the Greer Mfg. Co., Greer, 8. C. 


Arthur Mason is now fixing looms 
al Apalache Mills, Arlington, 8. U. 


H. CG. Harris is now grinding cards. 
at Marlboro Mill No. 4, MeGoll, 8. C. 


W. M. Blue, of Davidson, N. C., is 
now grinding cards at Oxford, N. C. 


Ira LD. Bridges has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at Sanford, N. C. 


Will L. Mills, of Duke, N. C., is 
now fixing looms at Rosemary, N. C. 


Nat Nicholson is now second hand 
in the twister room at Oxford, N. C. 


R. A. Smith has resigned as card 
grinder at Mill No. 4, MeColl, 8. C. 


J .A. Anderson, of Spartanburg, 8. 
C. is now fixing looms at Iva, 8. C. 


J. Elismore has resigned his posi- 
tion as loom-fixer at Greenwood, 
S. C, 


Dick Teague has resigned as sec- 
oud hand in spinning at Bonham, 
Texas. 


L. L. Smith has resigned his po- 
sition with the Erwin Mills, Coolee- 
inee, N. C, 


Frank Reece has resigned his po- 
sition with the Summerville (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. 


C. Y. Hughes has mfoved from the 
Toxaway Mill, Anderson, 8. ©. to 
Pelzer, 8. C. 


_ A. A, Ramsey is now second hand 
in Cloth room at the Locke Mills. 
Coneord, 


J. B. Coley is now overseer of 


. Weaving at the Bellwill Mill, Wil- 


mington, N. C. 


D. L. Lomax has resigned his po. 
sition with the Louise Mills, of 
Charlotte, N. C. 


M. L. Jubin has resigned as mas- 
ler mechanic at the Mills Mfg. Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 


W. A. Childers, formerly of Pine- 
Ville, N. CG. has aecepted the posi- 


(ton of overseer of weaving at the | 


Entwistle Mills, of 


| Rockingham, 
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Riddle is now second hand 
in carding at the Cora Mills, King’s 
Mountain, N. C. 


/w. H. Gibson, Jr., has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Alice 
Wills, Easley, 8. C. 

Dock Adams has resigned as sec- 


ond hand in spinning at Manetta 
Mills, Lando, 8. 


H. T. Overby is installing a heat- 
ing outfit in the Texas Cotton Mill, 
McKinney, Texas. 


J. W. Webb, of Lando, 8S. CU, is 
now fixing looms at the Eureka 
Millis, Chester, 


H. Bishop has moved from the 
Millis Mfg. Company, Greenville, 8. 
O., to Peizer, 5. C. 


Charlies Land has moved from 
Converse, 8. C., to the Saxon Mill, 
Spartanburg, 3. C. 


Will MeLaughlin is now foreman 
of the machme shop at the Ide Millis, 
Jacksonville, Ala. 


RK. B. Hudgens of Pelzer, 8. C., is 
now fixing looms at the Grendel Mill 
No. 2, Greenwood, 8. C. 


James Overby has been promoted 
to second hand in spinning room 
No. 1, al Lando, 3. UC. 


| J. R. Puckett, of Cochran, Ga., is 


now second hand in carding at the 
Payne Mill, Macon, Ga. 


John: Livingston, of the Richland 
Mill, Columbia, 8. C., is now fixing 
looms at Arlington, 8. C. 


John Calbert has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
carding at Arlington, 8. C. 


W. R. Ritehie, of High Shoals, N. 
C., is now fixing looms at the Hos- 
kins Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 


G T. Fisher has accepted the 
position of book-keeper at the St. 
Paul (N. CG. CGotton Mill. 


T. R. Knox, of Calhoun Falls, 8. C. 
has accepted a position with the 
Jackson Mills at Iva, 8. C. 


C. C. Pool, of Piedmont, Ala. is 
now second hand in spinning at the 
Ide Millis, Jacksonville, Ala. 


J. L. Grant, of Bamberg, 8. C., has 
accepted the position of overseer of 
cloth room at Marion, N, C. 


Cc. L. Upeturch has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Shelby 
lotton Mills, Shelby, N. C. 


George Johnson is now overseer 
of carding and spinning at the Ham- 
burger Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


N. C. Richardson has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the 
Cherokee Mills, at Griffin, Ga. 


W. H. Epps, superintendent of the 
Lafayette (Ga.) Cotton Mills, has 
just completed a new residence. 


if 
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DRAWING, 


COMBERS, 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


RDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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J. A. Donahue has accepted the 
position of second hand in carding 
at the Louise Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. D. Beatty, of Pelham, Ga., is 
now grinding cards at the Fulton 
Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


Jas. Harris of Sherman, Texas, 
has accepted the position of second 
hand in spinning at Bonham, Texas. 


W. H. Gurley has returned to his 
old position as overseer of weaving 
at the Sanford (N. C.) Cotton Milis. 


B. F. Ross has been promoted 
from section hand to second hand 
in carding at Mill No. 1, Pelzer, 8. U. 


J. F. Klein has been elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the China- 
bee Cotton Mills, at Talladega, Ala. 


R. J. Brown has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the 
Kosciusko Cotton Mill at Kosciusko, 
Miss. 


Leo Haynes, of Bonham, Texas, 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of drawing-in at MeKinney, 
Texas. 


W. J. Orr, of the Woodside Mill, 
at Greenville, 8. C.. has taken a sec- 
tion at the Louise Mill; Charlotte, 


‘John Kirby, of Anderson, 5S. G., 
fhas accepted the position as section 
hand in carding at Mill No. 4, Pelzer, 
1S. 

J. L. May has resigned as super- 
intendent al Bonham, Texas, to ac- 
cept a similar position at Cuero, 
Texas. 


J. L. Riddle, of King’s Mountain, 
N. C. has accepted a position in the 
cloth room at the Loray Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C, . 


J.D. Kelly, of East Durham, N. C., 
has accepted a position as machinist 
with the Erwin Mills at West Dur- 
ham, N. 


G. Roper has been transferred 
from night carding to day carding 
at the Maseot Mill. of Bessemer 
City, N. C. 


Waite C. Hamrick has accepted a 
position as book-keeper for the 
Limestone & Hamrick Mills, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. 


Danie! DeHart has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
weaving at the Rhode Island Mill, 
Spray, N. C. 


J. J. Kennett, overseer of weav- 
ing at the Delta Cotton Mills, of 
MeComb, Miss., has gone on a visit 
to his family in Spartanburg, §. 
C.. during the temporary shut down 
of that mill. 


Judson Keown, of Alabama Clty, 
has aceepted a position in the ma- 
chine shop of the Ide Mills, Jack- 
sonville, Ala. 


L. H. Beck is now in charge of the 
Bovd-Mangham Mills and the Cen- 
tral Mills, at Griffia, Ga. under re- 
ceiver Drake. 


Chas. Hanner has been promoted 
from overseer of weaving to super- 
intendent of the Bellwill Mills, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 


A. C. West, of Hope Mills, N. G, 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of beaming at the Locke Mills, 
Coneord, N. C. 


J. B. Bowen has resigned as book 
keeper at the St. Paul (N. C.) Cotton 
Mill to accept a position with a lum- 
ber company. 


A. T. Witliams, has resigned as 
master mechanic at the Mobile 
Ala.) Cotton Mills and moved to 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Db. GC. Jenkins, engineer of the 
Statesville (N. €.) Cotton Mills, is 
in a critical condition following a 
stroke of paralysis. 


R. A. Hinson, of the Highland 
Park Mills, of Charlotte, has taken 
charge of spooling at the Louise 
Mills, of Charlotte. 


Keller, superintendent. of 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 5, 
was elected one of the uldormen of 
‘ineville last week. 


J. M. Hieks has sold his interest 
in the Chinabee Cotton Mills at Tal- 
ladega, Ala., and resigned as secre- 
lary and treasurer. 


W. F. Howard has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at Iva, 8. C.,, to 
accept a similar position at the 
Alice Mill, Easley, 5S. . 


Henry Clarke, fermerty of Osage 
Mig. Go. has aecepted the position 
of night carding at the Mascot Mill, 
at Bessemer City, N. C. 


Robt. Reed, electrician at the 
Glen-Lowry Mill, Whitmire, N. C. 
has accepted a position with the 
Aragon Mills, Roek Hill, 8. €. 


L. P. Whitley has resigned as sec- 
end hand m cloth room at the 
Locke Mills, Concord, N. and 
moved to Kannapolis, N. C. 


J. C. Sanders, overseer of spin- 
ring at the Bloomfield Mill, States- 
ville, N. Cy has resigned and will 
engage in the dry goods business. 

Marshall Lynch, of the Sevier 
Mill, at Kine’s Mountain, N. C.. now 


has charge of night spinning at the 
Mascot Mill, of Bessemer City, N. C. 
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Columbus, Ga—-lhe Hamburger 
Cotton Mills are adding 5S! plain 
looms to their equipment. 


Dacatur, Ala.—It is reported that 
a cotton factory with a capital of 
$800,000 is considering Decatur as a 
location. 

Cooleemee, N. C.—The Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills are on a boom. They are 
running full time and extra time for 
this week. 


Columbus, Ga. 
eentiy demonstrated at 
that indigo can be dyed successfully 


\owith heam dyeing machines. 


Tex.—G. <. ‘Hardwick, sec- 
retary of the Waco Business Men's 
Club. is getting estimates on the 
erection of a 5,000 spindle «cotton 
mill, f 

Bessemer City. The sale @ 
the Smith Cotton Mill has bee 
postponed to a later date on accoun 
of a disagreement among the cred- 


iLors. 


Waco. 


Gastonia, N. C.—An addition to 


plant is being built by the Arling- 
ton Mills, Mr. John MeAllister hav- 
ing the contract . This mill is pre- 
paring to install combers te comb 
its entire output. 


- 

Woodruff, S. C-——The W. 35. Gray 
Cotton Mills held their annual stock- 
holders meeting on May 9th. Af- 
fairs were found in good condition 
and the old officers were re-elected. 


Shelby, N. C.—The Shelby Cotton 
Mills have transferred their selling 
agency from Jos. H. Parvin & UCo., 
to Muller, Riddle & Co. 206 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pa. This 
firm will have the exclusive sale of 
the yarn. 


Reynolds, la.—It is understood 
that plans are on foot here for the 
organization of a company to build 
a cotton mill. Promoting the enter- 


prise is said to be J. H. Neisler, sec- 
retary of the city’s Chamber of 
Conmnerce. 


Pickens, S. C.—The Pickens Cot- 
ion Mill has placed an order with 
Fdwin Howard, Southern agent of 
the Mason Machine Works, for 1000 
atiditional spindles which will fur- 
uish yarn enough to balance the 


\. present weaving equipment. 


Edgefield, S. C.—A meeting of the 
directors of the Beaver Dam Mills 
was held last week, and attended by 
Lewis W. Parker and Thomas F. 
Parker. This meeting was for the 
purpose of transferring the prop- 
erty to the Parker Mill Co. 

Bessemer City, N. -The Mas- 
eot Mills were sold under deed of 
trust last week to J. W. Sanders, 
of Tuscaloosa, Ala., and associates 
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for 857,500. Mr. 


Sanders is now 
managing the mill and spending 
part of his time in Bessemer City. 


Cherryville, N. G—C. B. Arm- 
strong, of Gastonia, N. C., now rep- 
resenting the Howell Manufactur- 
ig Company, of Cherryville, as sell- 
ing agent. The officers of the com- 
pany remain the same: Dr. A. W. 
Howell, president; A. H. Huss, sec- 
retary; J. C. supermtendent. 


. Paul, N. G—The St. Paul Cot- 


It has been re-/ ton have placed an order with 
Columbus, / 


the Mason Machine Works for a 5U 
yer cepk increase if equipment. 
(his will consist 7 Gards, Tz te- 
iveries or drawing and 11 spinning 
frames. Two speeders will also be 
purchased from the Lowell Machine 
Shops. 


Rvexington, N. C.—Clarence ‘I. Cov- 
of Roc kingham, N. i 
‘te aking an effort to consolidate a 
number of hosiery mills in this 
ate Anto one corporation. As a 
‘hbumber of the small knitting 
Mills have not been successful, 
there are good prospects that he 
will succeed. 
Anniston, Ala._-The United Hosiery 
Mills, which have been established 
at Anniston by 5S. C. Meade, have 
started running, and it is expected 
that within a short time the plant 
will be in full operation and em- 
ploying about 25 hands. The ctom- 
pany is reported to have orders 
ahead for two or three months. 


Randieman, N. Naomi 
Falis Manufacturing Company of 
this town is to be sold for the 
second time at public auction at 2 
p. m. Tuesday, May 9. This prop- 
erty was sold some time since to 


Capt. J. E. Gilmer of Winston- 
Salem: the sale, however, having 


failed of confirmation by the court, 


Alta Vista, Va.—At a meeting of 
the stockholders of the Alta Vista 
Cotton Mills, held last week, C. E. 
Hutchison, of Mount Holly, N. C. 


was elected president to succeed 
the late A. C. Hutehison. It was 
decided to complete the mill as 


early as possible. It will have 12,- 
000 spindles and 400 looms on fine 
lawns. 

Charleston, S. C.—Progress is re- 
ported on the previously noted 
movement of a number of Sea Is- 
land or long staple cotton farmers 
to build a thread mill here. Con- 
siderable correspondence has pass- 
ed and the promoters hope to make 
an early announcement concern- 
ing the establishment of the pro- 
posed mill. 


Gastonia, N. C.—J. T. Spencer, the 
housemover, has just completed the 
task of moving eight houses at the 
Avon Mill to clear the right of way 
for the Piedmont Traction Com- 
pany's interurban line. He moved 
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his outfit yestetday to Lowell 
where he has five more to move. 
When that job is completed he will 


move back to the Flint Mill and 
move one house. 

Talladega, Ala.—At the annual 
meeting of the Chinabee Cotton 


Mills, the following directors were 
elected: J. K. Dixon, C. 8. Jones, 
J. BE. Miehael, J. He Hicks, J. F. 
Klein, W. L. Dumas, BE. G. Stringer. 
J. M. Hicks, having sold his in- 
terest to J. H. Hieks, the president 
of the corporation, resigned as sec- 
retary and treasurer, and J. F. 
Klein was elected to the position. 


Gainesville, Tex—The Cherokee 
Gove Factory, Dallas, will be mov- 
ead to this place. A stock company 
with a capital of $5,000 will be or- 
ganized to take over the new enter- 
prise, half of the stock to be held/ 
by Dallas investors and the other 
half by loeal people. The plant) 
manufactures gloves, aprons and/ 
bonnets, operates about 16 


ple. 


Columbus, Ga.—Several capitalists 
from Newnan, Ga. visited this city 
to inspect sites near the Colum- 
bus Power Co.'s new plant, and it is 
said that they intend building a big 
cotton mill here. The visitors de- 
clined to state their object in in- 
specting conditions up the Chatta- 
hoochee River. The parties came 
to the city as the invited guests of 
the local officials of the Stone- 
Webster Go. 


Pell City, Ala—The annual stock- 
holders meetings of the Pell City 
Manufacturing Company was heid 
April 27. Messrs. T. O. Nicholson, 
of Boston; A. J. Draper, of Char- 
intte; J. D. Gloudman and E. Chap- 
pel, of Atlanta, were among those 
present. The mill made a subsan- 
tial profit during the past year and 
the property is in splendid condi- 
tion, its total assets footing above 
ene and a half muillion. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Rumors that 
ithe plant of the Richmond Hosiery 
Co., would close for a while on ac- 
count of overproduction or a con- 
dition of the market, are without 
foundation, according to the man- 
agement. The rumors probably 
arose, management is quoted, 
through the fact that one of the 
departments will let off a few em- 
ployees for a short time on account 


of an overproduction in that de- 
partment. With that exception, the 
plant will continue as usual. 
Kansas City, Mo—The Kansas 
City Cotton Mills has issued bonds 
for $250,000 to liquidate indebted- 
ness and provide working capital. 


The company is preparing to begin 
operations as formerly mentioned, 
about July 1, and its manager will 
be Spencer Turner of the J. Spen- 
cer Turner Co., New York. . Wil- 
liam A. Otto of that company will 


ma- 
chines and employs about 20 peo- 
Lunill. / Mr. 
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be sales agent, 
formerly of the 
Luring Co. 
will be 


and Byron F. Card, 
Tallassee Manufac- 
Tallassee Falis, Ala., 
superintendent. 


Greenville, 8. C.—A deed has been 
recorded in the office of Register of 
Mesne Conveyance of the property 
recently purchased by the Dunean 
Mills from the Melrose Land Com- 
pany, lving about two miles from 
ihe court house and contaming 
130.60 acres. The price paid for the 
land was $34,650. 

Another deed made by 
rose Land Company 
Mills and now 
acres on the 
to Piedmont. 
this was $1,325. 


the Mel- 
to the Dunean 
on record is for 5.30 
road. from this city 
The price paid for 


High Point., N. C.—There has been 
naugurated in this city the manu- 
‘facturing of a product which is of 
more than ordinary importance to 
the South. This is the weaving of 
different kinds of fine silk dress 
goods in the new weaving mill re- 
cently added to Stehli & Co.'s silk 
August Von Eudt of Ger- 
mafry, an expert silk weaver, is the 
superintendent of this department. 
Mr. Von Eudt has for his assis- 
tants two fine silk weavers, ladies 
from the large Lancaster, Pa. silk 
mill, whieh is also owned by Stehli 
& Co. 


( Batesburs, S. C—The Middleburg 
will increase’ their capital 
tock from $100,000 to $300,000/ A 
of tie stockhdtters of the 
company has been called for May 
20 to consider a resolution passed 
by the directors, at a meeting held 
on April 19, suggesting an issue of 
1.000 shares of preferred stock of 
the par value of $100 each. This will 
give the corporation $100,000 as 
preferred stock. The board of di- 
rectors is composed of William 
Charles Farber, E. A. Smith, Robert 
Lassiter, William P. Drewry and 
Harry J. Farber. 


Riverside, Tex.—E. B. Webster, a 
Fort Worth realty dealer, repre- 
senting foreign capitalists, has pre- 
sented a proposition for the con- 
struetion of a $200,000 cotton mill 
to the citizens of Riverside, says a 
Fort Worth report. No bonds is 
asked, the report says, for the es- 
tablishment of the institution, Dut 


the citizens were urged to use their 
influence in securing a 30 acre tract 
of land on the Rock Island right of 
way. This is a portion of a 160 acre 
tract desired by the cotton mill 
people. Options have already been 
secured on 430 acres, it is said. The 
mill, 
people employment. 

Mr. Webster claims that the 
money to ereet the cotton mill has 
been secured and that there would 
be no hitches if the land could be 
secured. 


it is proposed, would give 200. 


=: = 
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Randieman, N. ©C—The Naomi 
Falls Manufacturing Company, ad- 
judged bankrupt December 23, 1910, 
was for the second time sold on 
May 9th to Capt. J. E. Gilmer, of 
Winston-Salem. The purehase 
price was $31,500, subject to a bond 
isstie of $32,000 and interest, which 
amounts to approximately %1,100 
making the total purchase price 
approximately $66,100. This prop- 
erty brought $823,100 more than 
when sold in March. The former 
purchase price was $41,000, includ- 
ing a bond issue with interest from 
December 41, 1910. 

Barnesville. Ga—The manage- 
ment of the Aldora Mills, as prev- 
iously mentioned, has decided to 
erect an additional two-story brick 
building; 100 by 240 feet, and to 
install new machinery, which will 
change the mill from a yarn to a 
cloth mill. The investment for the 
company will mean an additional 
expenditure of probably $150,000. 
The plans have been completed, 
the arrangements made and the mill 
has just been shut down for the 
purpose of beginning the work. It 
is the purpose of the owners to 
have the new mill ready for opera- 
tion by September. A contract also 
has been closed for the power to 
be furnished by the Central Geor- 
cia Power Co. 


Columbus,. Ga.—-Notwithstanding 
that cotton is still high in compar- 
ison to the price of cotton «goods 
and that some cotton mills are cur- 
tailing, mills here are going ahead 
on full time and are not pessimistic 
over the situation in the textile 
world. A majority of Ahem are 
quite optimistic and express con- 
fidence that a decided improvement! 
will be seen during the summer or 
early fall. 

“We are operating on full time at 
our place, bul we are making lit- 
tle money,” decalred the superin- 
tendent of one of the larger mills. 
“If we can make expenses—which 
we are more than doing now—lI will 
be satisfied to go on throughout 
the season. There are already in- 
dreations of an improvement in the 
industry, and I confidently believe 
we are on the “eve of one of the 
most prosperous seasons in the his- 
tory of the Southern cotton mills.” 

Another discussing the loca! sit- 
uation is @€ven more optimistic. He 
says: “There are decided signs of 
returning prosperity at the cotton 
mills of this section. They are be- 
ing operated on a successful basis 
and T am informed that a majority 
of them are making mohey. Things 
are moving along smoothly at our 
mit and we are making a living. 
There appears a bright future in 
the cotton mill business in this 
State and we are all confident of 
coming prosperity."—Daily Trade 
Record. 
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- Will Booker Be There ? 


When Theo Price gave adinner at 

the meeting of the National Associa- 

tion of Cotton Manufacturers his 

The Humidifier With guest of honor was Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

No Moving Parts We understand that Mr. Price 
will give a similar dinner at the 
meeting in Richmond next week, 
Moving parts in humidifiers are like moving parts and we. therefore, rise to inquire: 


in any piece of machinery: They will wear— Will Booker be there ? ¢ 


and need regular lubrication. There is a humr- D. ¥. Cooper. 

difier with no moving parts — nothing to lubri- Manufacturers of cotton goods 
from sections of the country 

cate—nothing to wear—noihing to watch. The will meet al the Jefferson Hotel on 


May 18-19 for the fifteenth annual 
convention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. Twice 
im recent years the association has 
met in Richmond, a common poimt 
TRADE Humidifier hetween the mills of the North and 
MARK 


the cotton flelds of the South. Last 


name of it is 


The Turbo’ 


(The Humidifier with the year’s meeting was held in (Ghar- 

= lotte, N. ©. Members of the board 

of governors assert that Richmond 

2 the most convenient meeting 

With all moving parts eliminated it proves itself place for the association in this 
couniry. 

after three years of hard demonstration to be thc The presiding officer this year 


will be D. Y. Cooper, president of 


smallest. most efficient and consequently the a | | 
the Henderson and Harriett Cotten 


least expensive in attendance and operating cost Mills, said to be the largest pro- 
3 ducers of ring spun nosiery varn in 
of any. Have you the catalogue ? the United States. 


Mr. Cooper is a” trustee of St. 
Mary's Sthool, Raleigh, and a lead- 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. er im educatianal affairs in his 
FITCHBURG, MASS, State. Before entering the busi- 

Southern Office, No. | Trust Bidg . Charlotte, N.C. ness of cotton manufacture he own- 
B.S. COTTRELL, Manager. el one of the largest warehouses 


in North Carolina for the sale of 
loose tobacco. and was also one of 


the largest dealers in his State im 
brietiit leaf tohaceo. Ais trademarks 


were familiar to traders in the Rich- 
mond warehouses. “J. C.-D. Y. C.” 
S h tt M and iater “bD. Y. €.” were familiar 
out¢c ern O on l brands throughout the  tebaeco 
irade. Mr. Cooper has had large 
transactions mm Richmond, both in 
Directory tobacco and with the banks of this 
city, in several of which he is said 

to be largely interested. Several 
blocks of the stock of the Hender- 
PRICE $1.00 son and Harriett Mills, of which 
he is president, are held in Rich- 
mond.—Times-Dispatch, Riehmond. 


Va. 
We have on*hand a few of the last edition, August Couldn’t Do It. 
1st, 1910. This is the most convenient directory “No use:” growled Mr. Smith to 
of Southern Cotton Mills. Pocket size ....... his wife from the bathroom, “T can’t 
do it.” 


“What is it, dear?’ ‘asked the wife 
in alarm. 
“Why, the doctor told me this 


Clark Publishing (So. morning to drink hot water an hour 


before dinner for my indigestion. 

Here I have got a quart down, am 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. nearly bursting, and I haven't been 
drinking fifteen minutes vet.”—Ex. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


J. F. PORTER, Southern Representative, Room 209, Rhodes Building, Marietta Street, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 
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GRINNELLWILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


Excellent Location 
for Establishment of Cotton Mill 


At a point in South Carolina, served by three railroads, we are in 
position to offer site for cotton mill, and will arrange with proper 


parties for the subscription of one-half the stock of a large mill. 


Full particulars on request to 


J: W. WHITE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
Decision of the United States Circuit 


Court. 

We have just received a circular 
of the Stafford Company, cated 
April 14, 1911, which is so drawn as 
to give impression that the Cireutt 
Court has decided in favor of the 
Stafford Company in a suit. brought 
against the Draper Company tor iwn- 
fringement of a patent owned by 
the Stafford Company. 

As a matter’of fact, the was 
brought by the Draper Compary 
against the Stafford Company on 
the so-called “Feeler Patent” No. 
527,014 owned by the Draper Com- 
pany. Judge Aldrich has decided 
that the patent is not infringed, and 
under advice of our counsel we 
have taken an appeal to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

We again advise the trade that 
two other infringement suits are 
now pending against the Stafford 
Company, one brought by the Dra- 
per Company and the Crompton & 
knowles Loom Works for infringe- 
ment of the Coldwell & Gildard pat- 
ent, the other brought by the latter 
company for infringement of the 
Smith patent. These suits will be 
prosecuted to speedy hearing. 

No suit has ever been brought by 
the Stafford Company, complaining 
that devices manufactured by. the 
Draper Company infringe any let- 
ters patent.—Statement of Draper 
Company in “Cotton Chats.” 


World Cotton Manufacturing Situ- 
ation. 


Mr. Arno Sehmidt, the secretary 
of the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has publish- 
ed the statisties of the stocks of 
cotton in spinners’ hands through- 
out the world on Mareh 4, 1911. The 
figures show that, compared with 12 
months ago, the siocks are smaller 
in practically every country. In 
Great Britain total supplies 
amount to 399,021 bales, as compured 


last year. The figures for the 
United States are 1,525,000 bales. 
against 1,674,000 bales 12 months 
ago. The figures for all countries 
are 4,060,740 bales, as compared 
with 4,166,186 bales in 1910. Th: 
analysis: of the statistics on the 
basis of stocks in each county cal- 
culated per 1,000 spindles gives 
Great Britain as 8.20 bales as azainal 
8.50 last year and 9.72 in 1909. The 
figures for Germany are 30.62 bales. 
as compared with 34.51 bales last 
year and 4086 in the year before. 
For the United States the figures 
are 53.51 bales, agaimst 59.79 one 
year ago and 65,78 in the year be- 
fere. The country which holds the 
largest stocks is Japan, the figures 
being 166.79 bales, as compared with 
12085 last year and 131.77 bales in 
1909. 

Out of the estimated spinniug 
spindies of the world in work cf 
135,596,724, returns have been secur- 
ed from firms owning 122,226.09) 
spindies. In Great Britain returns 
have been sent in from the owners 
of 48,688,061 spindles, out of a totai 
of 53,859,247 spindles. There are 3s.,- 
965,127 spindles engaged on Ameri- 
can, East Indgan, and sundry cot- 
tons, while the spindles engaged on 
Fgyptian cotton number 13,122,934. 
The federation has a membership 
of 20 countries, which practically 
comprise the whole cotton-spinning 
industry of the world. 


Would Do dust as Well. 


A well known. clergyman, who is 
very stout, was having unusual dif- 
ficulty one morning in lacing his 
shoes. ~ 

“My dear, you ought to have a 
valet,” remarked his wife sympa- 
thetieally. 

“A valet?” echoed the elergyman. 
“Well, my dear, if I had a valley 
where I now have a mountain it 
would answer.”—Exehange. 


New York.—The situation in cot- 
ton goods shows very little change 
but houses selling staple lines re- 
port a somewhat better outlook. In 
view of the recent revision bleached 
goods are very quiet but converters 
are said to be buying in increased 
volume and prices on gray goods 
and print cloths are consequently 
firm, with a slightly upward ten- 


dency. Mills are not inclined to 
lake long contracts at current 
prices with cotton at its present 


figure, it is said, and a hardening 
tendency on prices for immediate 
delivery is noticeable. 

Reports from the West say job- 
bers there are well positioned for 
the coming season, and after their 
next stock taking, which will be 
in June, a much larger volume of 
business is looked for. 

It is said that mills are not willing 
te take long contracts on chambrays 
at current prices. It is thought in 
the market that one line of cham- 
brays is practically under order for 
next season, and reports are to the 
effect that several buyers who had 
delayed were disappointed in not 
securing as large a lot of these 
goods as they would have liked. 

Houses showing shirting cham- 
brays are reported to have done a 
fair business, but at very low 
prices. 

An improvement is reported in 
the duck market and more liberal 
purchasing is reported, and pros- 
pects for an imereased trade are 
said to be eneouraging. Prices 
which have been low and uncertain 
are much nrmer, it is said, although 
no advances have been made as yet. 

The print cloth market at Fall 
River was rather quiet last week 
the total sales being estimated at 
about 125,000 pieces, but this total 
does not represent the strength nor 
volume of the demand. Wide goods 
especially were in moderate good 
demand. Sales were kept down by 
the refusal of manufacturers to ac- 
cept the bids offered. In odd counts 
of wide goods somewhat better 
prices resulted from this firmness, 
and the tone ‘of the market was 
consequentiy slightly improved. 
The buyers, however, did not come 
out strongly at the advanced prices, 
small as they were. Narraw goods 
were in rather small demand. 

About 50,000 pieces of the goods 
sold were spots. The greater part 
of the goods sold ahead are to be 
delivered this month and in June, 
though a few small contracts ex- 
tending into July were placed. The 
contracts extending into June and 
beyond that month, requiring goods 
to be started in the looms, brought 
moderately advanced prices. 

The export trade during the past 
week was very quiet but steck in 
China are very low and more in- 
quiry is reported from South Amer- 
ica. 

Current quotations are as follows: 
Print cloths, 28-in, std... 35% to .. 

28.in, 64x60s ..... .. 


Cotton Goods Keport 


Thursday, 


Gray goods, 30-in 68x72s 5% to .. 
38%-in, standard..... 

Brown drills, standards 8% to .. 
Sheetings, south, std. 8 to 8% 


i-yard, 56x60 ...... 6 
Denims, 9-ounce ...... 14 to 17 
Stark, 8-oz duck ....... to .. 
Hartford, 11 ounce 40-in 
Tickings, 8-ounce......138% to .. 
Standard fancy prints.. 5 to 5% 
Standard ginghams ....7 to. 


Fine dress ginghams .. 7% to 9% 
Kid finished cambric... 3% to 4 


WORLD'S VISIBLE SUPPLY. 


Secretary Hester Issues Regular 
Weekly Report. 

New Orleans, May 5.—Secretary 
Hester's statement of the world's 
visible supply of cotton issued to- 
day shows the total visible to be 
3,521,724, against 3,684,364 last 
week, 3, 473,197 last year. Of 
this the total of American cotton 
is 2,396,725 against 2,507,304 last 
week and 2,281,197 last year and of 
all other kinds, including Egypt, 
Brazil, India, etc. 1,185,000, against 
1,177,000 last week,: 1,192,000 last 
year. 

Of the world’s visible supply of 
cotton, there is now afloat and held 
in Great Britain and Continental 
Europe 2,015,000 against 1,751,000 
last year In Egypt 165,000 against 
114,000 last year, in India 628,000 
against 754,000 last year and in the 
LU. 3S. 714,000 against 854,000 last 
year. 


Opening, Mixing and Picking 
Continued from page 7 


able improvement in condition and 
appearance of lap, which will stand 
the most rigid inspection. Again I 
will remind you to keep your 
drafts regulated, sereens cleaned 


out every day. Dump flyings. twice 
per day from fly board trunks. It 
is some times necessary to use some 
kind of lap splitting preventer as 
green and wet cotton will split in 
spite of your drafts. The writer 
uses a home-made one that answers 
every purpose, having no split lapy 
since putting it in, but these devices 
are so numerous | will not explain 
here. 

In conclusion of this article will 
say if you prize good running work 
and high grade yarns you must get 
back to picker room and start right. 
Keep room warm and dry at all 
limes. Don’t allow your finisher 
man but 1-2 pound variation on 
finisher laps, 1-4 pound over and 1-4 
pound under standard. Make your 
picking department your pride, and 
put the time you spend in trying to 
deceive the boss, on picker room 
and the proper management of the 
same, and your troubles will disap- 
pear like the mornipg dew. 

Evener. 


: 


| | 
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Philadelphia, Pa._The past week 
in cotton yarn show practically no 
chinge and was noted for its dull- 


ness. 


A few fair size orders were plac. - 


ed on weaving yarns and several 
large orders were taken on knitting 
yarns and deliveries on old con- 
tracts are reported to have been 
good. 
The most noteworthy feature was 
the falling off in the receipt of 
yarn from the South, which is tak- 


en to indicate imcreased curtail- : 


ment. 
Underwear manufacturers are 
only buying for their immediate 


needs as they are expecting a de- 6: 


cline in prices before being forced 
into the market. 

It. is said that sales of Southern 
soft yarns principally 25's and. 26's 
for fall delivery amounted to nearly 
700,000 last week. 

A few knitters of fine hosiery 
have been active buyers recently 
but manufacturers of coarser 
grades claim to have no confidence 
in the stability of yarn prices. 

A few large lots of combed yarns 
have been recently sold and one 
Southern spinner is said to have 


hooked, direct, 50.000 of 80-2 combed 


peeler warps at 70 cents. 

Weaving yarns are slow, but a 
few fair size orders are reported to 
have been placed and carpet manu- 
facturers are showing more inter- 
est. Towel manufacturers have 
been in the market for 14-1 warps 
for quick delivery and sales have 
been made at 22 cents. One lot of 
20.2 was sold at 23 1-4 cents. 


Southern Single Skeins: 


25 


36 


Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in 


Skeins: 


8-3 hard twist .... 20 —2 1-2 ; 
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Spartanburg, S. C. 
BROKERS 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 
Southern Securities 
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South Carolina and Georgia 


Stocks. 
Bid 
Abbeville Cotton 70 
Aiken Mfg. Co........ 


American Spinning Co.. 160 
Anderson Cot. Mills 
Aragon Mills ........ 65 


| 


Arkwright Mills ....... 
Augusta Factory, Ga... © 
Avondale Mills, Ala.... 116 
Belton Cotton Milis.. 120 


Krandon Mills ......... 80) 
Brogwon Mills .......... 

Calhoun Mills ....-.-.... 
Capital Cotton Mills.... 80 
Chiquola Mills ......... 
Clifton Mfg Co.......... 
Clifton Mfg. Co. pfd.... 100 
Courtenay Mig. Co..... 


Columbus Mfg. Co. Ga.. 92% 


Cox Mfg. Company.... ... 
D. Converse Co....... 
Cimton Cotton Mills.. 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala.. 


Darlington Mfg. Co..... 75 
Drayton Mills ......... 90 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga. it? 
Cotton Mills.... 160 
Bnoree Mig. Co......... ... 


Enoree Mfg. Co., pfd.... 100 
Enterprise Mfe. Co., Ga. 75 
Exposition Cot. Mills, Ga 
Fairfield Cotton Mills... 


Gaffney Mfg. Co........ 65 
Gainesville C. M. Co. Ga. 80 
Glenwood Millis ........ ... 


Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co... 101 
Glenn-L. Mfg. Co., 
Givek Millie .......... 
Granby Cot. Mills, pfd.. ... 
Graniteville Mfg. Co.... 160 
Greenwood Cotton Mills 57 
Grendel Mills .......... 


Hamrick Mills .......... 100 
Hartsville Cot. Mills... 
Inman Mills, pfd ...... ... 
Jackson Mills ........ 


King, Jno. P. Mfg Co., Ga 85 
Lancaster Cotton Mills. 130 
Lancaster Cot. Mills, el OR 
Langley Mfg. Go......... 
Laurens Cot. Mills...... 
Limestone Cotton Mills. 
Lockhart Mills ........-. 


Marlboro Mills ........ 


Mills Mfg. Co........... 
Mollohon Mfg. Co...... ... 
Monarch Cot. Mills..... 105 
Monaghan Mills ........ ... 
Newberry Cot. Millis .... 125 
Ninety-Six Mills ....... 

Norris Cotton Mills..... 

Olympia Millis, ist pfd.. ... 
Orangeburg Mfg. Co., pfd.... 


Orr Cotton Millis ...... ... 
Ottaray Millis ...-....... 
Oconee common........ ... 
Oconee, pid ............ 

Pacolet Mig. Co......... 
Pacolet Mig. Co., pfd.... 100 
Pelzer Mfg. Co.......... dip 
Pickens Cotton Mills.... 92 
Piedmont Mfe. Co....... 
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A.M. Law& Co. F.C. Abbott & Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


Southern Mill Stocks, Bank Stocks, 
N. C. State Bonds, N. C. Reail- 
road Stock and Other High 


Grade Securities 


North Carolina Mill Stocks. 
Bid. Asked 


Atherton ...... pele 
Bloomfield ....... 110 
Brown Mig. Co......... ... 96 
Chadwick-Hoskins ....... 100 
Chadwick-Hoskins, pfd.. ... 102 
Highland Park .......... 200 
Highland Park, pfd ...... 104 

Hoanoke Mills .......... 
136 
Statesville Cot. Mills..... ee 96 
Washington, pfd ........ pare 106 
ceed 100 103 


Poe, F. W. Go..... ... 115 
Riverside Mills 
120 125 


Sibley Mfg. Co. Ga..... 60) 
Spartan Mills .......... 
Toxaway Mills ......... ae 72 
Tucapau Mills ......... 260 
Union-Buffalo Mills, ist 

Union-Buffalo - Mills, 2d 

Victor Mfg. Co.......... 145 117 
Whitney Mfg. Co. ...... 
Williamston Mills ...... 


Woodruff Cotton Mills... ... 115 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Go... ... RO 


Warren Mfe. Co., pfd.. 106 140 


Woodside Millis ...%.... ... 97% 


a 
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| | The Yarn Market 
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| Personal Items 


(Continued from page 11) 


M. P. Henry has moved from Pel- 
ver, S. C.. to the Mills Mig. Oo. 
Greenville, S. C. 


N. A. Crawford has been promoted 
from hand to overseer of 
carding at Bon Air, Ala. 


John 


second 


Scott is manager of the 


Ajlas Mills at Bessemer City, N. C.. 


instead of the Huss 
stated last week. 


Eimer McCarthy of Manchester, 
N. H. has been appointed manager 
of the G. H. Tilton & Son Hosiery 
Mills, Savannah, Ga. 


Mfe. Co. as 


Gus Fowler has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Bellwill Mills at 
Wilmington, N. C, and accepted the 
position of overseer of weaving at 
lolte, 


J. O. Sparks has resigned as book- 
keeper for the Limestone and Ham- 
erick Mills, at Gaffney, 8S. C., to ac. 
cept a position with the Piedmont 
Traction company. 


J. EK. Wright has resigned’ as over-| 


seer of weaving at the Highland 
Park Mills. No. 3. Chartlotte, N. C.. 
and is now traveling for the Ameri- 
can Sales Book Co. 


W. A. Toney has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Mascot Mill 
of Besemer City, N. C., to accept the 
carding and 
Mill of the same place. 


D. B. Whaley has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Ham- 
burger Mills, Columbus, Ga. to ac- 
cept a similar position with the 
Muscogee Mfe. Co. of Columbus, 
(7a. 


Fr. S. Evins has resigned as man- 
ager of the Southern Cotton O11 
Company plant, at Greenwood, 8. C.. 
and will devote all of his time to 
his duties as president and treas- 
urer of the new Panola Cotton Mills. 


B. MeCraekan, overseer. of 
earding and spinning at the Delta 
Cotten Mills, of McComb, Miss., has 
gone on a visit to relatives in Mo- 
bile, Ala., while .the boilers of that 
mill are being repaired and the 
new dye plant installed. 


Mill League at Greenville. 


RK. M. Dacus was recently chosen 
president of the Mill League at 
Greenville, S. C. and W. L. Bur- 
nett secretary. and each mill team 
has been hard at work getting ready 
lor the opening game, which will 
he played May 6. The league for 
ibis season is composed of the 
same teams as last season, viz.: Poe, 
American Spinning Oo.,Monaghan, 
Woodside, Brandon and Mills Mfg. 
Co. There will be some new play- 
ers in each team this 
they hope to do some 
ball playing. 

The Poe Mill team won the pen- 


season and 
real good 


nari iast year and they seem to 
b been the champion players 
en the mill teams for several 


Textile elub. 


jects. 
ilace, vice president; J 
-retary; R. L. 
' started off with a membership of 


spinning at the Atlas 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE 


years past, but it is understood that 


they will have to work hard if they 
year. 


carry off the pennant this 
Sampson finished second best las! 
vear, and that 
good ball playing this season there 
is no doubt, for last season there 
were a greal many games played 
with only a seore of 240 1 and no 
And often one or two extra 
innings would have to be played to 
decide the game. 


errors, 


Mill Machinery Plays Wedding 
March. 

The whirr of the mill machinery 
was called upon at Lindale, Ga. to 
play the wedding march of two Op- 
eratives, who were united in mar- 
riage in the mill just before work 
time after the noon hour, The con- 
tracting parties were Miss Ethel 
Williams and Will Thurmond. The 
groom is emploved in the carding 
room and his bride does duty im the 
spinning department. 


—Peluer Textile Club. 


On Tuesday night of last week an 
organization was formed at Pelzer, 
Ss. C. to be known as the Pelzer 
The purpose of this 
organization encourage and 
promote the study of textile sub- 
The officers are: L. E. Wal- 
Vv. Cobb. see- 
Morehead. The 


is to 


twenty-two, which will no doubt be 
greatly increased at the next regu- 
lar meeting which is to be held next 
Friday. 


To Raise Long Staple Cotton. 
Industrial Agent. 

As a further step in the direction 
of aiding in the development of the 
territory along the tines of the 
Southern Railway system, M._ Y. 
Richards, land and industrial agent, 
announces the appointment of W. C. 
Olds as traveling industrial agent of 
that system, with headquarters at 
Washington. 

Mr. Olds is a man of large experi- 
ence in manufacturing in the Unit- 
ed States and foreign countries and 
is at work for the establishment of 
industrial plants along the lines of 
the Southern Railway system. He 
is to give special atténtion to getting 
into touch with manufacturers 
other parts of the country who are 
seeking new locations. He is to place 
before them information as to the 
natural resources of the South, as to 
materials, facilities for obtainme 
eoal. or utilizing hydro-electric 
power, market opportunities; the 
character of labor available and al! 
other faets relative to the advan- 
tages of manufacturing sites along 
the lines of the system. 


A loeal report says that local cap- 
italists, together with the Fime 
Spinners and Doublers Association. 
of Manchester, England, have pur- 
chased from Charles Scott and as- 
sociates at Rosedale, Miss. 32,000 
acres of land at between $1,500,000 


and $2,000,000 and will raise long 
staple cotton on a large seale. 
About 18,000 acres of the land are 


there will be some 
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is susceptible to easy clearing, 
which work will be undertaken al 
once, 30 that the syndieate may 
plant the entire tract in cotton as 
soon as possibile. 

About #1,000,000 will be spent on 
the property during the first year. 
it is said, and the most improved 
evstem of cultivation used. [ft is 
estimated that by intensive cultiva- 
tion of the sofl it will be possible 
greatly to inerease the staple yield. 
The principal reason for such in- 
vestment by the foreign spinners is 
their desire to produce themselves 
some portion of the long staple cot- 
ton used in their piants, thus pre- 
venting a monopoly by American 
cotton growers. Tt is believed that 
ihe rich lands of the Delta will 
vield much larger returns than 
those of the Nile, where the Brit- 
ishers have been moderately suc- 
cessful. 


Se Romantic. 


“How romantic baseball 
are,” she sighed al 
game. 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because our pitcher actually 
kisses the ball before he throws 1 
to the batter,” she replied.—Ex. 


players 
the opening 


Qualified As Umpire. 

“Do you desire to be appointed an 
umpire mn this league?” interrogat- 
ed the magnate. “What are your 
qualifications?” 

“Well, as an actor, I've 
bottles, vegetables, eggs and 
missiles, 
stage.” 

“That’s good. Anything else?” 

“T almost lost my hearing in a 
dynamite explosion, and my eye=- 
sight is not perfect.” 

“Ever been kicked by a mule?” 

“Yes: three times, and I'm atill 
lame from the injuries inflicted.” 

“Splendid! Have you studied the 
rules that govern the game?” 

“No; I've never seen one of them.” 

“You'll do. Sien the contract.” 

Exchange. 


don iged 
other 
thrown at me on_ the 


What Twice Half Might Do. 


Fred Douglas, the colored orator, 
at one time made a speech in Ohio. 
Just after this speech he overheard 
two Irishmen talking. 

Said one Trishman: “That's a 
moighty phoine speech for to be 
made by a nayger.” 

“Ah, was qguoite phoine: 
but he is only half a nayger.” 

“Well, if half a nayger can make 
sucha speech phat the divil kind of 
a magnificent speech would a whole 
naveger make?”—Exchange. 


yes, if 


Any Way He Liked. 


A man who was entirely bald, .ex- 
cept for a rim of hair just 
his collar line, went 
shop and 


above 
into a barber 
“I'm in a great 
hurry; can't you cut my hair with 
my collar on?” 

“Sure,” said the barber: “I. can 
cut it with your hat on, too, if you 


asked: 


in eultivation. and the remainder Tike.”—Exchange. 


Thursday, May 41, 1911. 


PATENTS 


Trademarks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to Wash- 
ington. Saves time and insures 
better service. 

Personal Attention Guaranteed 
25 Years Actiwe S.rvice 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawy™ rs 
iteSu 24 N.U. Bldg. Washington, D.C 


Superintendents 
and Overseers 


AVONDALE MILLS, 


Birmingham ,Ala. 
Jas. A. Greer .. Asst. Superintendent 
L. J. Coehran.. .Carder 
J. T. Timmerman. . .. Spinner 


Superintendent 


G. V. Anderson... .. .. .. ..Weaver 
R. Simeox.. ..Master Mechanic 
EASLEY MILLS, 
C. 

N. E. Smith... Superintendent 


Carder 
.. Sprmner 


E. Fletcher .. 

A. B. Adkims.. Weaver 
C. M. Dockins.. . ,.Cloth Reom 
Wm. Anderson.. ..Master Mechanic 
SOCIAL CIRCLE COTTON MILL. 


Social Circle, Ga. 


G. M. Duval.. .. Superintendent 
J. A. Asbell .. Carder & Spinner 
G. M. Brewer... .. Weaver 


,,Cloth Room 
..Master Machines! 


M. Laneston.. 
W. C. Pannell.. 


EASTMAN COTTON MILL. 


Eastman, Ga. 
8. C. Smyly ..Gen. Superintenden 


B. C. Whittle. . .. Superintendent 


L. H. Dorsey... Carder 
Ben Salter.. . Spinner 
M. M. Spear.. .. Weaver 


NEWBERRY COTTON MILLS, 
Newberry, C. 


J. M. Davis... Superintendent 


T. N. Crocker... Carder 
J. Y. Jones.. .. Spinner 
W. H. Hardeman. . Weaver 
D. B. Chandler... ..Cloth Room 


C. N. West. ..Master Mechanic 


MOLLOHON MILL, 


Newberry, 8. C. 


W. A. Price .. Superintendent 


W. D. Stilbwell.. .. Carder 
R. V. Porter... . Spinner 


P. A. Howard... 
W. W. Searboro.. 
Oscar Burton.. 


Weaver 
.. Cloth Room 
..Master Mechanic 
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Cotton Goods in Bolivia. 
Continued from page 3 
ties record the following cotton 
goods as being shipped to Bolivia 
for the fiscal vears ending June 30: 
Cloths: 
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part of Bolivia and the stiver mines 
of Potosi are world renowned. Silver 
and tin are usually found together 
in this country; in faet, a consider- 
able amount of tin has been recov- 
ered from the dump heaps of old 


Bleached and unbleached......... 85.862 $16,128 72,917 152,391 $132,964 
ER 1,096 9.743 19,512 33,780 33,2605 


Though at present the trade of 
‘(he United States is confined mainly 
one article, Massachusetis gray 
sheeting, indications are that Ameri- 
can manufacturers will shortly offer 
more competition in the big import 
lines of cotton trousering and flan- 
nelet, as the one American house 
here intends to push these and also 
the smaller line of prints. 
Resources, Population, and Customs. 

Bolivia lies on the crest of the 
Andes and its southeastern section, 
between the Condillera Real of Bol- 
ivia and the coast of Cordilleras of 
Peru and Chile, forms one of the 
largest and most elevated  table- 
lands in the world. On this table- 
land is found the bulk of the pop- 
ulation and here are situated the 
largest towns. Toward the north 
this table-land descends to the 
‘vwungas,” the fertile tropical valleys 
of the Beni Basin, while toward the 
east it slopes precipitously to the 
“tierras calientes,” or hot lands, of 
Santa Cruz and the Chaco. The 
country has almost every variety of 
climate and soil. The western part 
of Potosi is almost rainiess, while 
the eastern part of Santa Cruz is 
marked by heavy precipitation. As 
Bolivia lies south of the Equator, 
summer comes in November, De- 
cember, and January, while the 
winter months are June, July and 
August. The most inhabitable sec- 
tion is in the eenter of the country, 
in Coehabamba, where the elevation 
is about 8,000 feet. Being free from 
the severe cold periods of the high 
sections like Potosi and La Paz and 
equally free from the damp, enerva- 
ting heat of Santa Cruz, the Depart- 
inent of Gochabamba has the most 
temperate climate in Bolivia and in 
consequence has become the most 
densely populated. 


Production of Minerals. 

Potosi is the greatest mineral pro- 
ducer and is followed by Oruro, La 
Paz, and Cochabamba. Bolivia is 
very rich in minerals, hut owing to 
lack of capital, population, and 
transportation facilities its mineral 
wealth has been little developed. 

Tin is at present the most impor- 
tant resource of the country, and in 
output Bolivia ranks next to the 
Straits of Malacca and is increas- 
ing its production. The production 
for 1908, by Departments, was as 
follows: Potosi, 39,989,566 pounds: 
Oruro, 21,208,307; La Paz, 4,428,891; 
Cochabambia, 375,472; total, 66,004,- 
936. By the law of 60 per cent, this 
reduces to 39,601,561 pounds of pure 
tin. About half of this goes to Lon- 
don and a fourth to Germany. How- 
ever, the United States is by far the 
largest tin consumer in the world. 
and with the opening of the Panama 
Cana] much of this tin should be 
diverted direct to New York. 
Silver is found throughout a large 


silver mines. In the time of the 
Spaniards and Indian slavery the 
mines of Bolivia yielded enormous 
sums. With the changed conditions 
of modern times, the cost of labor 
under primitive methods of working 
and the lack of transportation caus- 
ad the industry to melt away, and 
it is estimated that there are to- 
day several thousand abandoned 
silver mines in Bolivia. Since 190, 
when it seems to have touched bot- 
tom, there have been efforts to put 
the industry on a better basis, and 
with more modern machinery and 
more railroads the production is be- 
ginning to show an increase. 
Copper is the third great mineral 
of Bolivia, but its production seems 
io be at a standstill and is less now 
than it was 50 vears ago. The main 
reason seems to be the low price 
and the high freights. In bismuth, 
Bolivia leads the world. The pro- 
duction reached its highest figure in 
i901, and, although it varies from 
vear to year, is capable of much in- 
crease. The country is also rich in 
gold, especially in the La Paz sec- 
tion, but this has not been much 
exploited and the export is small. 


These five minerals—tin, silver, 
copper, bismuth, and gold—con- 
stitute the principal mineral pro- 


duetion of the Republic. Among the 
nommineral substances there are 
large quantities of borax, salipeter, 
and petroleum, the first two on the 
Chilean border and the last in Santa 
Oruz Department. There are coal 
beds on the Argentine frontier, but, 
like the petroleum deposits, they 
are too inaccessible to be worked 
profitably under present conditions. 
Coal and Other Fuel—Rubber. 


With the exception of the output 
of two small-veins in Cochabamba 
Department the country has been 
without local coal and imported 
eoal costs in La Paz from $50 to $60 
a ton. This high price not only 
prevents the establishment of smal! 
industries requiring steam power, 
but prevents the use of modern ma- 
cinery in any bul the richest mines. 
The railroads, which are compelled 
to use coal, as there is no wood to 
be found on the table-land, buy by 
the shipload, and even then it is 
said to cost them 830 to $35 in Boliv- 
it. The excellent system of street 
railways at La Paz has been unable 
to make money on account of the 
high price of fuel, though first-class 
fares are 20 centavos and second- 
class 10 centavos, or 8 and 4 cents. 
respectively. 

The fuel that is used throughout 
the plateau region is dried llama 
dung, called “takia,” which is used 
not only by the Indians, but also in 
La Paz and other towns for cooking, 
even in the hotels and homes of the 
best families. The boilers of the big 
brewery ac La Paz are fired entirely 


with takia, as are also some of the 
small steamers on Lake Titicaca. No 
fuel is required for heating, as the 
people of Bolivia, like those of Chile 
and other South American coun- 
tries, do not heat their houses, and 
in winter time when it becomes cold 
in the evenings they go to bed. 

Reecntly coal beds were discover- 
ed on the Peninsula of Copaccabana 
of Lake Titicaca. The coal is said 
to be of good grade and the vein to 
be at least 20 kilometers (12 miles 
long, with indications that it may 
extend for probably 100 kilometers 
62 miles). These beds are not far 
from La Paz, and if the coal is 
abundant and of as good quality as 
claimed by the company now being 
formed te exploit it, this will mean 
much cheaper fuel for Bolivia and 
will remove one of the main ob- 
stacles to the development of the 
eountry. 

After tin and silver, rubber, which 
is found in the north and east, is the 
most important Bolivian product. 
The industry suffers from lack of 
labor and transportation facilities, 
but in spite of these drawbacks 
and the wasteful methods of cutting 
trees, it seems that, with the 
present high price of rubber, the in- 
dustry will be greatly extended. Its 
development will be much aided by 
the completion of the Madeira- 
Mamore Railway and of the pro- 
jected La Paz-Puerto Pando Rail- 
way. 

Agriculture has progressed more 
in Cochabamba Department than 
elsewhere, but there is little or no 
farming by modern methods. 
Throughout the country the Indians 
cultivate small patches in the prim- 
ilive manner of their fathers. The 
plow is usually a tree fork with an 
iron point, and the spade a limb 
carved and burnt out to form an 
oval. 

Area, Population, and Races. 

Bolivia is the third largest Re- 
public in South America, but the 
most sparsely inhabited country in 
the Western Hemisphere, if not in 
the world. Its area has never been 
accurately ascertained, and there 
are many diverse guesses, but it is 
now generally assumed as being 
about 709,000 square miles. It is di- 
vided into eight departments and 
one national territory. Cochabamba 
and La Paz are the most densely 
populated, while Beni‘and Colonias 
Territory can hardly be said to be 
inhabited. 

A census of Bolivia was taken in 
i900, but was admittedly only an 
approximation, as the civilized In- 
dians dodge a census in fear of in- 
creased taxation or conscription, 
while in the more remote sections 
where the Indians acknowledge no 
authority no enumeration could be 
made. There is more unexplored 
territory to-day in the central part 
of South America than there is in 
Africa. The census of 1900 showed 
1,816,271 inhabitants, and deducting 
the territory later ceded to Brazi! 
and Chile. these figures are reduc- 
ed to 1,744,568. There are various 
guesses at the present population. 
but considering that any increase 
has been largely offset by the plague 
and famine that devastated large 
parts of the country between 1900 
and 1905, and also the losses in the 
Acre troubles, the population of 
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Bolivia in 1910 can not be much over 
2 000.000, 

The 1900 census showed the pop- 
ulation by races as follows: Indians, 
903.126: mestizos, 485.293: whites, 
231,088: negroes, 3,945: unclassified, 
121,416. Of 1,311,807 over 7 years of 
age the census showed that 1,092,- 
962, or 83.3 per cent, could neither 
read nor write. The mestizos are of 
mixed white and Indian blood, and 
in Bolivia are always called cholos. 
The whites, the cholos, and the In- 
dians form in Bolivia three distinct 
castes, and the dividing line is 
sharply drawn in customs, dress, 
etc. A cholo who attempted to wear 
European costume, or an Indian 
who adopted the garb of a cholo, 
weuld not only not be received in 
the other caste, but would be ridi- 
culed bv his own. 

Most of the whites are descen- 
dants of the old Spanish conguer- 
ors. They speak Spanish, wear 
Furopean dress, and form the rul- 
ing, social, and busimess element of 
the country. The proportion of 
foreign-born people is small, the 
1900 censws showing only 7,425, of 
whom 420 were Spaniards, 295 Ger- 
mans, 279 French, 177 Austrians, 141 
English, and 61 Americans. 

The Cholos, or Half_Breeds. 

The cholo, or helf-breed, is dis- 
tinct in dress and customs from the 
“gente decente,” as the pure-blood- 
ed Spanish are called. Almost all 
retail business and skilled labor is 
in the hands of the cholo. Scarcely 
any of the cholo women can read, 
though they usually go to school for 
a year or two, at least. A large 
number of the cholo men can read 
and write in Spanish, but there is 
a considerable percentage who 
speak Quechua only: in fact, the 
whole body of cholos prefer to con- 
verse in the Indian tongue. 

The cholo dress is picturesque. 
The men wear a tight-fitting short 
coat, or jacket, and their trousers 
are small at the bottom, which is 
just above their ankles, and baggy 
above the knees. There is usually 
a V-shaped piece cut out of the 
back of each trouser leg. from the 
bottom up nearly to the bend of the 
knee. They usually wear a small- 
brimmed round felt hat, but the ser- 
vant class in the cities frequently 
substitute gay-colored knitted caps, 
the long-tasseled ends of which 
hang over the back of the head. 

Continued next week.’ 


Crane’s “Hamlet” Unappreciated. 

When William H. Crane was 
younger and less discreet he had a 
vaunting ambition to play “Hamlet.” 
So with his first profits he organiz- 
ed his Own company and he went to 
an intjand Western town to give vent 
fo his ambition and “try it on.” 

When he came back to New York 
a group of friends noticed that the 
actor appeared te be much down- 
cast. 

“What's the matter, Crane? Didn't 
they appreciate it?” asked one of 
his friends. 

“They didn't seem to,” laconically 
answered the actor. | 

“Well, didn’t they give an en- 
eouragement? Didn't they ask you 
to come before the curtain?” per- 
sisted the friend. 

“Ask me?” answered Crane. “Man. 
they dared me!"—-Exchange. 
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SOUTHERN 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 

If you are needing men for any 
position or operatives or have sec- 
ond hand machinery, etc. to sell, 


the want columns of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin afford a good me- 


dium for advertising the fact. 
We will appreciate any business 
of this kind that is sent us. 


OUR EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


The employment bureau will be 
made a feature of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin and we expect to 
perfect a system by which we can 
keep track of all vacancies and se- 
eure positions for our friends who 
are out of employment. 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 

We are in closer touch with the 
mills than any other publication 
and can do more toward placing 
men in good positions. We do not 
guarantee to place every man who 
joins our employment bureau, but 
we do give them the best service 
of any employment bureau. 

If you are out of a job or are 
seeking a hetter one the employ- 
ment burean of the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin offers you an oppor- 
tunity at a very small cost. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want agents at every cot- 
ton mill in the South atd are 
paying liberal commissions for 
such work. We expect to push 
our circulation and a live man 
can make a neal sum by simply 
canvassing his mill. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin 
is already a popular journal! and 
at the low subscription price of 
$1.00 per year is selling readily. 

Write us for details. 

Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 
DENT at not less than $2,000. Nine 
years experience as superinten- 


dent. Married; age 43. Now em- 


ployed, but wish to chang.. Sat- 
isfactory references. Address 
No. 1. 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 
DENT or as carder in large mill. 
Have had long experience and can 
get results. Now employed. Best 
of references. Address No, 2. 


Want Department 


WANT POSITION 48 SUPERINTENR- 
DENT. Married. Age 36. Sober. 


16 years experience as carder 
and spinner. 4 years with present 
mill as superintendent. Good 
references. Address No. 3. 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 
DENT or assistant superintendent. 
Have had ten years of aetual ex- 
perience and have diploma of cor- 
respondence course. Can handle 
a mill on either plain or fancy 
weaving. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 4. 


—-- — — 


WANT POSITION AS SUPIRINTEN- 
DENT or carder and spinning in 
North Carolina or South Carolina. 
Twenty years experience. Mar- 
ried; sober and attend stretiy to 
business. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 5. 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 
DENT. Had long experience on 
many lines of goods and can get 
quality and production. Sober 
and reliable. Address No. 6. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
spinning. Have had long ex- 
perience and can give best of ref- 
erences. Have handled large rooms 
satisfactorily. Address No, 7. 


WANTED—Position as carder, Have 
had ten years experience and have 
handied large rooms satisfactorily. 
Can give good references. Address 
No. 8. 


— 


WANTED— Position as superinten- 
dent or overseer of carding. Have 
held good positions and can fur- 
nish good references from former 
employers. Address No. 9. 


W ANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent. Long experience on both 
white and colored work. Satis- 
factory references as to ability 
and character. Address No. 10. 


W ANTED—Position as carder or as 
carder and spinner. Can take 
position on short notice and can 
furnish the best of references. 
Address No. it. 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERIN- 
TENDENT or assistant superin- 
tendent. Have had several years 
experience as carder. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 12. 


WANT POSITION AS OVERSEER 
OF WEAVING.—12 years exper- 
ienee. Understand colored, plam 
and fancy weaving, also dobby, 
lenes and jacquard designing. 
Sober and reliable. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 13. 


WANT POSITION AS CARDER or 
earder and spinner. Have 18 years 
experience and can furnish satis- 
factory reference. Good manage- 
er of help. Address No. 14. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Thursday, May ii, 1911. 


A. H. Washburn, President 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 


F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


28 West Trade Street 
Phone 342 


Charlotte, N. C. 


is available. Address 


SPLENDID 
Textile Mill Sites 


at a number of desirable points on Southern Railway in 
the Southeastern States, where land ean be secured at 


low cost, near areas of best production, and best. labor 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. 


W ANTED—Position as overseer of 
carding. Have long experience 
and can get results. Satisfactory 
reference. Address No. 15. 


WANTED—\Position as overseer of 


weaving. Experienced on white 
and fancy. Sober and attend 
strictly to business. Address 


No. 16. 


WANTED—Position as carder and 
spinner or superintendent of smal! 
mill, 20 years experience. Good 
references. Address No. 47. 

WANTEI—Postion as time keeper, 

shipping clerk or paymaster. Have 

technical education and experi- 
enced in weave room and cloth 

room. Address No. 


+ 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
weaving. Long experience and 
am also expert designer. Satis- 


factory references. Address No. 
19. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
spinning in large mill, 10 years 
experience, 30 years old, married. 
Address No. 20. 


WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent by a practical mill man of 
20 years experience. Now emplov- 
ed but desire to change. Address 
No. 214. 

WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent. Now employed but want 
larger mill, Can give good ref- 


erence as to character and ability. 
Address No. 22. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
carding. Can give the best of 
references from present and past 
milis at which I have worked. 
Address No. 23. 


WANTED POSITION AS SUPERIN- 
TENDENT.—Am now employed 
and have had long. experience. 
Can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 24. 


WANTED POSITION AS OVER- 
SEER OF SPINNING or spinning 
and twisting. Can take position 
on short notice. Can furnish best 
of references. Address No. 25. 

WANT POSTTION AS SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OR CARDER and spin- 
ner. 39 vears of age. Have had 
20 years experience as overseer of 
carding and spinning. Now em- 
ployed. Address No. 26. 


No Small Fish For Him. 


The campfire was burning and al! 
gathered around to pass the evening 
telling “fish” storiés. 

“On the trip that I'm telling you 
about,” began one man, “we caugh! 

“Whale, I suppose,” interrupted 
one of the party. 

“Oh, no.” answered the man 
quietly. “We were baiting with 
whales.’-—Exchange. 


She—I am sorry I ever married 
vou, 

He—You ought to be. You eheat- 
ed some nice girl out of a geod 
husband.— Exehange. 
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ARCHITECTS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


BELTING— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
F: W. MeLanathan Sons. 
BOBBINS, SPOOLS, SHUTTLES— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 


BOBBIN WINDERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 


ERUSHES— 
S. A. Felton & Son Co. 


CARD CLOTHING— 
W. H. Bigelow. 
Charlotte Supply Company. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 


CARBONIZING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


CARDS— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Mach. Works. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


COMBERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS (Cloth.) 
Grinnell Willis & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 


Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Mason Machine Works. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
The Stafford Co. 

Fred H. White. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 


DOBBIES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


DRAWING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 


Whitin Machine Works. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING, 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 


C. G. Sargents Sons. 

Stuart W. Cramer. 

Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 

Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 
ENGINEERS— 


Stuart Cramer. 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


HU MIDIFIERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
American Moistening Co. 
G. M. Parks Co. 


HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons. 
LOOMS— 
Draper Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stafford Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 
PICKERS— 
F. W. McLanathan & Son. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


MILL CRAYONS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


NAPPING MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Kitson Machine Co. 

POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 
ERY— 


Stuart W. Cramer. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Kitson Machine Co. 


rUMPsS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


CUILLERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


RAILROADS— 


Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


KING TRAVELERS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


KOLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Ce. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddice Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Co. 


SIZING COMPOUND— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Danker & Marston. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


SLASHERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabel Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


TWISTERS— 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPOOLERS— 
Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


STEAM ENGINES— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
Chartlotte Supply Co. 


STOP MOTIONS— 
Charlotte, Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 

The Stafford Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Co. 


Draper Co. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 


’ Charlotte Supply Company. 
Draper Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS-—. 


New Brunswick Chemical Ce. 
Danker & Marston. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


VW ARPERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Draper Co. 


WILLOWS— 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


WINDERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Universal Winding Co. 


and Stripper Fillets, 


Order is Received. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY —4th FLOOR TOMPKINS BUILDING 


R. D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


CHARLOTTE, N. C 


Licker-ins Rewound. 


Com- 
Burnisher 

Dronsfield’s Grinder Roller and Emery Fillets. All Ke 9 

Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and Shipped same Day 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed with our own Patent Stee! Clip. 
petent men to Clothe or Redraw Fillets. 


P. O. Box 88 
Bell Phone 404 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Thursday, May i1, 1911. 


“IDEAL” 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


‘They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 
THE STAFFORD COMPANY. 
READVILLE, MASS. 
FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent,! 


Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


An evolution in yarn conditioning 
Overcomes kinky filling difficulties 


C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 


Graniteville, Massachusetts 
Textile Machinery Manufacturers 


B. $8. COTTRELL 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Agent 


The Charlotte Supply Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. G 


Everything in Mill Supplies 


DEALERS IN 


Machinery and Machinists Tools 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


DAVID CLARK, Editor 


A new weekly publication devoted exclusively to the textile industry of the South. It reaches not 


only the mill office, but the superintendents, overseers and master mechanics. 


Subscription $1.00 Per Y ear 


Advertising Rates Reasonable 


Our Dobby is the Newest and Best 


on the Market 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR 


Plain and Fancy Weaving 


FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETES 


SOUTHERN AGENT, O. A. ROBBINS, - « CHARLOTTE, N, C. 


New. Brunswick Chemical Co. 


Preparations for Sizing 
and Finishing of all 
Kinds Gotton Cloths 


SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT GOODS 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
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